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CHAPTER   I. 

MRS.    RAWDON    TRIUMPHS. 

The  most  futile  of  questions,  when  a  man 
has  a  bullet  in  his  body,  is  to  ask  how  that 
foreign  substance  got  there.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  an  instrument  or 
engine  has  been  discharged  with  accurate 
aim.  I  might  make  a  chapter  here  about 
the  duel ;  but  my  fear  is  that  three 
volumes  will  not  give  me  space  enough 
for  the  story  I  have  to  tell.  Not  without 
difficulty  was  the  encounter  brought  off. 
Whilst  ground  was  being  measured,  near 
the  small  town  of  Rodange,  up  came  the 
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Maire  and  his  aid,  girt  with  their  scarves 
of  office.  He  solemnly  forbade  homicide 
within  his  jurisdiction.  The  point  could 
not  be  argued,  and  the  combatants  drove 
back  towards  Longwy.  On  the  high  road 
itself,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  frontier,  the 
duel  took  place.  Sweyn  fired  in  the  air, 
and  received  a  bullet  in  the  chest.  Latham 
and  his  second  withdrew  at  once. 

When  Pier  arrived,  in  a  state  of  utter 
bewilderment  and  perturbation,  Pinson 
could  give  him  a  reassuring  verdict.  The 
wound  was  serious,  but  not  desperate  in 
a  man  less  powerful  than  Garrow.  Thus 
relieved  from  immediate  anxiety.  Pier  asked 
who  was  the  opponent,  and  what  the  cause 
of  quarrel.  Birch,  who  himself  did  not 
understand  a  bit,  told  all  he  knew.  Raw- 
don's  feelings  may  be  imagined.  He  guessed 
what  Birch  could  not  tell.  Sweyn  had 
risked  his  life  rather  than  that  his  friend 
should  have  a  quarrel  with  Mary's  brother. 
And  in  so  doing,  he  had  probably  wrecked 
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his  own  happiness  :  for  Mdlle.  de  Perouac 
held  duellists  in  abhorrence,  and  she  would 
be  doubly  shocked  by  this  affair  between 
two  gentlemen  of  her  close  acquaintance. 
Thinking  matters  over,  "Pier  resolved  to 
break  the  news  himself.  He  could  at  least 
put  in  strong  light  Garrow's  noble  motive 
in  fighting.  If  Jehanne  heard  of  the  affair 
without  explanation,  too  probably  she  would 
refuse  to  listen  in  the  future.  Pier  took 
the  next  train  for  Paris. 

An  anxious  scrutiny  of  the  papers  assured 
him  that  the  duel  was  not  yet  known.  He 
might  reasonably  hope  to  get  the  first  word. 
Driving  straight  to  the  Hotel  Perouac, 
Rawdon  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  Jehanne 
alone.  For  she  was  seated  in  the  salon, 
at  the  further  end  of  which  her  father  was 
assisting  at  a  Royalist  council.  He  could 
scarcely  find  words  for  a  courteous  greeting, 
and  dismissed  the  visitor  to  Jehanne.  She 
looked  pale  and  tired,  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  large  dark  eyes,  a  suppressed 
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emotion  and  suspense  when  Pier  approached, 
which  reminded  him  of  their  glow  the 
night  before,  when  she  waited  for  her  king. 
They  could  talk  freely,  since  no  sound  less 
startling  than  a  scream  would  have  dis- 
turbed these  conspirators. 

A  quaint  old  frame  for  wotking  tapestry 
stood  before  Jehanne,  and  she  paused  with 
the  shuttle  in  her  hand. 

*'  I  am  so  pleased  to  find  you  at  home," 
Pier  said,  "  to  receive  my  adieux." 

"  Are  you  going  to  England  ?  You  will 
return,  of  course  ?  " 

"  The  Count's  kindness  and  yours  have 
made  Paris  my  home.  I  only  leave  it  to 
nurse  a  friend  who  is  ill." 

Jehanne  resumed  her  work.  Not  thus 
coolly,  she  might  think,  would  one  of  those 
two  men  have  spoken  of  the  other. 

''1  hope  the  illness  is  not  alarming." 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  infection.  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  how  he  took  the 
complaint ;   it  is  curious." 
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Jehanne  bowed,  politely  and  rather  wearily. 

"  This  good  fellow  Stephens  is  a  very  dear 
friend  of  Garrow  and  myself.  Latham  knew 
him  also.  It  appears  that  by  some  means 
Latham  heard  of  my  correspondence  with 
his  sister,  an  amusing  and  childish  romance, 
quite  well  known,  as  you  are  aware,  both 
to  his  father  and  mother.  But  James  took 
violent  offence, — we  are  not  on  the  best 
terms,  you  know, — and  sallied  out  to — to  do 
I  don't  quite  see  what,  nor  probably  did  he. 
Stephens  met  him  by  accident  and  learned 
his  intentions.  People  would  not  readily 
iniagine  what  that  noble  fellow  did.  Think- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  painful  business  for 
me  to  have  a  quarrel  with  Mary's  brother, 
he  took  advantage  of  some  rude  expressions 
on  Latham's  part  to  insult  him,  and  a  duel 
followed.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  a 
telegram  announcing  that  he  was  badly 
hurt." 

*'  It  was  very  wicked  ;   but  you  may  be 
proud  of  such  a  friend." 
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''I  knew  you  would  say  that,  and  the 
assurance  will  be  better  for  him  than 
mediciue." 

Jehanne  stopped  working  suddenly,  and 
turned  her  face  away,  after  one  startled 
glance  into  Rawdon's  eyes. 

"Do  I  know  him  then?"  she  asked,  in  a 
quick,  harsh  voice. 

"  He  is  not  dangerously  hurt.  You  know 
him." 

One  white  hand  gripped  the  frame ;  from 
the  other,  resting  on  her  lap,  the  shuttle 
slid  rustling  down.  Though  the  girl's  face 
was  wholly  turned  away.  Pier  saw  the 
troubled  throbbing  of  her  bosom. 

''Did  Mr.  Garrow  send  you  here  to 
explain  to  me  ? "  she  said,  without  looking. 

"  No.  He — he  could  not  yet.  Jehanne  I 
shall  I  call  assistance  ? " 

"  No,  no,  no  !     I  shall  be  well—" 

She  fell  back,  with  eyes  closed,  a  waxen 
mark  of  perfect  beauty.     Pier  had  risen. 

"  Wait — wait  1 "  she  murmured,  bending 
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her  brows  in  anger.  "  It  is  faintness  !  I  am 
well ! " 

And,  indeed,  the  proud  girl  raised  herself 
after  a  moment,  picked  up  the  shuttle  with 
a  trembling  hand,  and  stooped  over  her 
tapestry. 

"  May  I  carry  word  that  you  forgive  such 
a  gallant,  noble  sin  ?  " 

"  You  do  not  know  all,  Mr.  Eawdon.  Mr. 
Garrow  would  not  care — I  have  no  right 
to  give  an  opinion  on  his  actions.  He  is 
assured  of  my  sympathy,  I  hope." 

Pier  was  astonished  and  pained. 

"  Do  I  understand  ?  Oh,  Jehanne  !  give 
me  one  word,  and  he  would  try  to  come  to 
you,  even  from  his  death-bed.  No,  no  !  he 
is  not  in  danger.  But  judge  of  the  lovers 
worth  by  what  I  tell  you  of  the  friend.  You 
are  his  life  !  Grant  me  at  least  a  messagfe 
which  will  give  him  hope." 

"  You  are  cruel,  Mr.  Rawdon,  to  your 
friend  as  to  me.  Did  I  not  guess  his  worth 
before  this  ?     A  queen  might  be  proud  of 
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such  a  gentleman's  regard ;  but  I  have  no 
message.     We  must  never  meet  again." 

Though  Jehanne's  eyes  were  so  bright, 
and  her  soft  lips  so  tremulous,  that  he  knew 
tears  were  not  far  back,  to  linger  was 
useless. 

"  Good-bye,  Jehanne,"  he  said.  "  You 
make  my  burden  of  gratitude  heavier 
towards  Garrow,  since  I  have  failed  to 
persuade  you." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Rawdon."  She  called 
him  back.  "Better  not  to  speak  of  this 
interview ;  but  if  you  should —  Give  me 
your  arm,  sir.     The  faintness — " 

He  led  her  from  the  room.  They  parted 
without  a  glance  or  word,  Jehanne  slowly 
climbing  the  stairs  towards  her  chamber. 

Dr.  Pinson  is  not  a  French  subject  born, 
but  he  has  passed  all  his  life  in  Paris,  and, 
as  so  often  happens,  he  has  grown  more 
Parisian  than  a  native.  But  of  the  prim, 
starched  pedantry  of  his  confreres  there  is 
not  a  trace.     Pinson  sometimes  wears  a  suit 
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of  "  dittos,"  and  other  crimes  are  charged 
against  him.  He  was  at  once  a  friend  of 
the  late  emperor,  and  an  habitue  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  M.  Thiers  respected  him, 
M.  Gambetta  consults,  and  he  is  received  by 
grateful  dignitaries  in  the  Faubourg.  But 
no  party  claims  Dr.  Pinson,  not  because  he 
is  without  opinions,  but  because  he  laughs 
at  every  party.  The  doctor  has  too  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous,  and  too  little  vener- 
ation. His  broad,  clean-shaven,  fleshy  face 
has  no  wrinkles  in  it  save  the  crow's-feet  of 
laughter.  His  heavy-lidded  eyes  sparkle 
with  fun  and  shrewdness.  Some  of  the 
doctor's  jokes  are  very  grim.  Certain 
incidents  which  he  beheld  in  the  private 
apartments  of  the  Tuilleries,  in  '48,  when 
the  mob  sacked  that  palace,  do  not  tickle 
everybody.  So  with  some  curious  cases 
this  famous  man  stores  up.  But  Pinson  is  a 
charming  companion,  when  his  detestable 
recollections  are  not  stirred.  Many  wind- 
bags has  he   pricked,  and  he  has  watched 
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their  contents  dolefully  escape  with  a  merry 
eye.  No  scandal  is  too  small  for  him,  no 
event  too  large  or  sacred  for  his  mirth. 
Human  nature  seems  to  Doctor  Pinson  a 
thing  too  weak  and  quaint  for  sneers.  He 
has  studied  it  in  palaces  and  hovels,  he  has 
found  it  everywhere  the  same,  and  he  simply 
laughs  at  it.  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
doctor  has  kept  memoirs,  and  I  also  venture 
to  predict  that  no  publisher  will  print  them 
in  our  generation.  The  greatest  people  in 
Europe  would  subscribe  to  buy  up  the 
proofs. 

Why  Birch  chose  to  absent  himself  from 
Paris  at  this  moment  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I 
will  be  bound  that  his  reasons  were  good 
and  profitable.  He  sent  for  two  clerks,  and 
two  couriers,  two  grooms,  and  horses  in 
proportion.  When  they  arrived  Pier  had 
many  long  days  with  him.  They  became 
almost  friends.  Beneath  the  crystalline 
hardness  of  Birch's  intellect,  and  the  cynic 
wisdom  of  his  trainino:,  lav  a  kindliness  of 
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disposition  which  very  few  suspected.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  not  altogether  a  bad  one  ; 
well-read,  an  excellent  musician.  These 
studies  and  gifts  were  jealously  hidden  in 
Paris,  where  men  knew  him  only  as  a 
financier. 

As  soon  as  Garrow  had  improved  suffi- 
ciently to  converse,  the  doctor  became  his 
most  cherished  companion.  Bitter  against 
the  world,  despairing  of  the  future,  he  found 
in  Pinson's  philosophy  a  distraction,  if  not  a 
solace.  I  do  not  imagine  that  Garrow  felt 
any  disquiet  for  his  duel ;  but  if  he  did,  his 
doctor  had  a  cure.  And  that  gentleman  also 
liked  to  talk  with  his  patient.  He  stretched 
his  holiday  a  week,  and  then  another,  with 
pleasant  disregard  of  calls  from  Paris. 

''FardiV  he  quaintly  swore,  "I  am  no 
less  than  a  man,  after  all.  Shall  I  not  enjoy 
myself  because  there  are  people  who  suffer 
two  hundred  miles  away  ?  Here's  better 
health  to  all  of  them,  and  confusion  to  the 
faculty!" 
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"  You  don't  take  a  high  view  of  your 
profession,"  Birch  said. 

''Do  you  of  yours,  monsieur?  What 
blessings  might  you  confer  on  the  human 
race  with  that  money  which  you  employ  for 
purposes  which  are  doubtfully  beneficial,  and 
that  to  the  female  sex  alone  ! " 

''You  are  privileged,  doctor,"  said  Birch, 
gravely. 

"  As  you  are  not,  sir,  don't  interrupt  the 
flow  of  my  ideas.  It  is  quite  true  that 
I  don't  regard  myself  as  a  Messiah,  but  I 
don't  object  to  other  humbugs  doing  so  ;  and 
tolerance  is  something,  let  me  tell  you." 

Pier  said,  "  We  are  only  too  glad  to  keep 
you,  doctor.  But  you  have  undertaken 
to  cure  those  poor  sufferers,  or  to  do  your 
best." 

"  I  haven't — I  haven't  !  I  don't  want 
them  nor  their  money.  They  come  to  me 
and  bore  me.  If  I  could  cure  the  lot  at  one 
word,  I'd  suppress  our  profession.  But 
there  are  so  many  people  who  sufi'er  up  and 
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down,  and  why  should  I  make  one  more  ? 
Amusement  is  the  aim  of  life.  My  patients 
want  to  get  well  only  in  order  to  amuse 
themselves  again.  I  am  well  now,  and  you 
think  me  selfish  because  I  take  my  natural 
enjoyment  instead  of  helping  others  to 
resume  theirs.  Nobody's  wine  would  taste 
bitter  if  they  read  of  Doctor  Pinson's  ill- 
ness ;  there  would  be  no  mourning  if  he 
died,  though  they  gave  him  a  state  funeral. 
A  has  le  humbug,  mes  amis,  et  vive  lajoie!  I 
never  had  but  one  grateful  patient.  He 
was  a  sovereign,  and  he's  dead." 

But  Dr.  Pinson  went  in  haste  at  length. 
For  no  crowned  head  would  he  have  moved 
from  pleasant  quarters,  but  a  little  lady,  of 
a  little  theatre,  perceived  one  day  a  spot  on 
her  complexion,  or  some  calamity  of  that 
importance.  She  telegraphed  to  Pinson, 
and  he  dismissed  Garrow  as  cheerfully  for 
her  sake  as  he  had  dismissed  former  patients 
for  his. 

Queer  rumours  floated  in  Paris  about  the 
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origin  of  Bircli's  wealth,  and  Sweyn  one  day- 
inquired.  Of  course  Dr.  Pinson  had  the 
real  facts,  and  this  is  the  tale  he  told  : 
were  it  not  true  and  typical  I  would  not 
repeat  it. 

"  Beersch  ?  "  he  said.  "  Oh,  every  one 
knows  that  droll  story.  Our  friend — a 
charming  youth,  isn't  he  ? — was  clerk  in 
Sweinfurths'  banking-house.  Sweinfurth  is 
a  patient  of  mine,  and  I  have  the  facts  first- 
hand. The  Emperor  of  Timbuctoo  wanted 
a  loan,  and  Sweinfurths  wanted  to  have  the 
handling  of  it.  They  looked  for  an  agent  to 
conduct  this  delicate  negotiation,  and  their 
eyes  lighted  on  young  Beersch.  I  remember 
him  then,  a  boy  under  twenty,  handsome  as 
Antinous,  clever  as  the  devil.  '  You  are 
young,'  said  Sweinfurth,  '  but  sharp.  We 
want  you  to  go  to  Timbuctoo,  and  get  us 
the  loan — anyhow.  Here  are  two  millions 
of  francs.  A  word  is  enough,  I  suppose  ? 
If  you  succeed,  we  take  charge  of  your 
future.' 
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"  *  Have  you  no  further  instructions  ? ' 

"  '  No.  Act  according  to  your  discretion. 
If  you  are  successful  we  shall  ask  no 
questions.' 

"  Birch  went  away,  but  presently  came  back. 

" '  As  I've  given  you  a  receipt  for  the 
money,  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
condition  in  writing,'  says  he. 

"  They  gave  him  a  few  lines  to  that  effect, ' 
and  the  clerk  departed.  Three  months 
after  Sweinfurths  got  the  loan.  Presently 
Beersch  arrived.  They  asked  him  casually, 
'  iVnything  left  of  those  two  millions  ? ' 
'  Not  a  sou,'  says  he ;  and  the  matter 
dropped.  Beersch  took  his  place  again  in 
the  office,   with  a  handsome  present. 

"  After  a  while,  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Tim- 
l)Uctoo  visited  Paris.  He  dined  with  Swein- 
furth  incognito,  and  the  thieves  fell  out  over 
their  wine.  Words  grew  hot,  and  at  last 
Sweinfurth  said,  *  Your  highness  has  no  cause 
to  complain  of  our  last  transaction.  Our 
agent  paid  you  handsomely.' 
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" '  The  rascal  never  gave  one  of  us  a 
copper ! '  cried  his  highness,  vastly  indig- 
nant. 

"  '  What  ?  Nothing  to  nobody  ? '  screamed 
Sweinfurth. 

"  '  I  swear  it  by  Mahound  ! '  said  the 
Turk. 

"  Next  day  Beersch  was  sent  for. 

" '  What  did  you  do  with  those  two 
millions  ? ' 

" '  I  got  you  the  loan.' 

"  '  But  whom  did  you  give  them  to  ? ' 

"  '  Here's  your  bond,  sir,'  says  he.  '  I 
decline  to  answer.' 

"  There  were  awful  goings  on  at  Swein- 
furth's  that  day.  Beersch  was  dismissed,  of 
course.  He  locked  his  desk  and  departed. 
Two  hours  after  he  came  back,  in  a  beautiful 
phaeton,  with  English  horses  and  an  English 
groom.  He  said  nothing,  but  took  his 
papers,  and  drove  straight  to  that  handsome 
establishment  you  probably  know.  The 
doors  were   opened   next  day,  and  Swein- 
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furths  had  a  rival  who  has  half  ruined  them 
already.  He  carried  off  all  their  tricks  and 
secrets,  and  they've  not  yet  found  any  of  his. 
That's  the  story.     Delightful,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Quite  useless  to  discuss  the  moral  argu- 
ment with  Doctor  Pinson.  Himself  of 
honour  beyond  question,  for  all  that  he  could 
not  have  understood  what  there  was  in  this 
ridiculous  bit  of  knavery  besides  a  laugh. 
Had  his  relative  or  his  friend  done  it,  quite 
a  different  thing.  Birch  and  Sweinfurth 
he  looked  upon  as  beings  whose  nature  it  is 
to  act  in  this  manner,  as  it  is  a  monkey's  to 
play  tricks,  and  a  pig's  to  routle. 

"  Sweinfurth,"  he  coatinued,  "  had  not 
the  sense  to  let  people  forget.  For  three 
years  he  trailed  his  grievance  in  every  law- 
court  of  the  empire,  at  enormous  expense. 
Beersch  never  engaged  counsel,  but  when  the 
moment  came  he  produced  his  agreement, 
and  the  case  was  dismissed.  I  think  this 
scandal  gave  the  poor  emperor  almost  as 
much  annoyance  as  Bismarck's  conspiracies." 
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That  the  news  of  the  duel  had  reached 
England  became  presently  apparent. 
Bundles  of  tracts  arrived  to  the  address  of 
Sweyn  and  Pier,  and  they  recognized  the 
writing  of  Mrs.  Lambert.  Tracts  which 
condemn  this  particular  sin  are  difficult  to 
find,  since  duelling  is  no  common  offence 
with  the  halfpenny  public.  Mrs.  Lambert 
doubtless  followed  the  besb  course  practicable, 
when  she  sent  a  miscellaneous  collection, 
which  rebuked  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  in  all  actions  of  life.  If  the  net  seemed 
cast  too  widely,  it  is  charitable  to  suppose 
that  the  treatises  addressed  to  maids-of-all- 
work,  to  little  boys  who  steal  apples,  and  to 
apprentices  who  play  truant,  were  slipped  in 
by  a  zealous  shopman,  on  the  principle  that 
every  little  helps. 

Pier  was  surprised  that  his  father  did 
not  answer  the  explanation  -he  had  sent. 
Sweyn's  guardian  wrote  compliments  and 
congratulations.  His  pretty  daughter  added 
her  few  words  in  the  style  of  Deborah,  or 
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Jael  the  Kenite.  She  evidently  regretted 
that  useless  discharge  of  her  hero's  pistol. 
One  morning  two  letters  reached  Pier, 
forwarded  from  Paris.  He  recognized  the 
handwriting  of  each ;  the  one  with  distaste, 
the  other  with  surprise  and  joy,  which  made 
him  smile  involuntarily.  He  opened  it 
first. 

'•  My  dear  Mr.  Eawdon, 

"  I  have  just  learned  that  your 
father  is  very  ill  indeed.  My  maid  tells  me 
that  the  servants  at  Weybridge  think  you 
have  not  been  informed,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
somebody's  duty  to  tell  you. 

"Mary  Latham." 

"P.S. — James    is    here,    very    good    and 
penitent." 

Pier  snatched  up  the  other  letter. 

"My  dear  Pier, 

"Your  father  is  not  expected  to 
live.     If  you  have  any  wish  to  comfort  his 

C    2 
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last  hours,  you  must  come  at  once.     I  can 
spare  no  time  from  his  bedside  for  more. 
"Arabella  Eawdon." 

In  the  afternoon  of  next  day  Pier  reached 
Hanstone,  the  station  nearest  to  his  home. 
Ben,  warned  by  a  telegram,  was  waiting. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come,  sir,  when  you  heard, 
if  it  was  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  It's 
bad  news  I've  got,  Mr.  Pier." 

"My  father  is—" 

"  I'd  wrote  you  twice,  Mr.  Pier ;  but  they 
was  not  directed  right,  I  suppose.  Yes,  sir  ; 
our  poor  master's  gone.  He  asked  for  you 
constant.  They  couldn't  spare  a  trap  from 
the  hall,  sir;    but  I've  got  one  here." 

"  Home  at  once,  Ben  !  " 

A  dreary  route  that  is  at  best  which 
they  followed.  It  leads  through  a  filthy 
borough,  slowly  rotting  to  political  ex- 
tinction. Though  scarcely  observant  now, 
after  the  bright  streets  of  Paris  this 
prospect    added   to    Pier's   gloom.      It  was 
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market-day,  and  drunken  farmers  jostled 
each  other  on  the  broken  causeway.  They 
shouted  round  the  inn  door,  and  lolled  with 
pipes  from  the  low  windows.  The  pave- 
ment was  blocked  with  cattle  in  one  part, 
with  pigs  in  another,  with  crockery  at  a 
third.  Low  taverns  thrust  themselves  into 
notice  at  each  street  corner,  wherein  men 
sung  and  fought  uproariously.  A  great 
noise  of  laughter,  born  of  brutality  aad 
strong  drink,  hung  above  the  town.  From 
the  High  Street  Pier  turned  into  a  steep 
and  horrid  lane,  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a  lofty  black  church  wall,  on  the  other  by 
a  row  of  dens,  windowless,  foul,  and  reek- 
insr,  which  bore  on  their  shameless  fronts 
the  government  authority  to  hold  lodgers. 
The  narrow  pavement  glistened  with  foul 
moisture  which  oozed  from  the  church- 
yard, where  bodies  had  been  mixed  and 
heaped  together  for  a  thousand  years.  The 
antiquity  of  their  borough  was  a  subject  of 
great  pride  to  its  citizens,  who  might  with 
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greater  reason  have  boasted  the  supremacy 
of  their  ancient  smells.  Troops  of  squalid 
children  hung  about,  whose  idea  of  play 
was  to  throw  stones  at  one  another,  and  to 
daub  their  faces  with  black  mud.  Groups 
of  slouching,  pale-faced  men  clustered  round 
the  beer-shops  in  the  lane ;  terrible  women 
also,  with  grimy  features  distorted.  Then 
the  dogcart  skirted  a  poisonous  pool,  rem- 
nant of  the  fosse  which  once  encircled 
this  ancient  town,  passed  the  handsome 
schools,  endowed  by  antique  piety,  but 
just  recovered  from  the  sliameless  greed 
of  Church  and  burgess.  Then  out,  thank 
God,  into  the  open  country,  where  winds 
blow  fresh,  and  men  may  die  unpoisoned. 
Though  scarcely  heeding  what  his  eyes 
beheld,  a  thought  flashed  across  Pier  s 
mind,  that  if  they  proclaimed  the  Com- 
mune here,  they  would  have  excuse  indeed. 
"  Mr.  Pier,  sir,"  said  Ben  at  length, 
breaking  the  silence,  "  there's  something 
I   should   like   for   to    tell  you    before  you 
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gets  home.  It  isn't  my  place  to  speak  of 
Mrs.  Rawdon,  nor  yet  anybody  else ;  but 
if  it  wouldn't  offend  you,  I'd  just  say  a 
one  thing." 

"Go  on,  Ben." 

"  You  mind  Victory  and  Nelson,  them 
Arab  bosses  the  poor  master  give  you 
when  you  was  a  boy  ?  Ay,  you  won't 
have  forgotten  them,  poor  things !  They 
was  kep'  in  the  paddock,  and  well  looked 
after  so  lonof  as  master  could  see  where 
they  was.  Why  didn't  you  never  send 
for  them  dumb  creatures,  Muster  Pier  ? " 

"What  of  them?" 

"  Well,  sir ;  as  soon  as  poor  master  took 
to  his  bed,  Victory  and  Nelson  was  sent 
to  the  farm — they  was.  Muster  Pier,  your 
Arab  ponies  as  was  admired  on  all  the 
country  side,  they  was  set  to  farm  work.* 
It's    as    I    tell    you,    Muster    Pier;    and    a 

*  All  these  incidents  are  true,  and  they  occurred 
under  the  motives  suggested,  within  the  last  twenty 
years. 
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token  it  is  as  all  the  country  rose  agen 
Mrs.  Eawclon,  when  they  hosses  kicked 
theirselves  to  bits  in  a  cart.  Which  Miss 
Mary  Latham  heard  of  it,  and  Sir  James 
he  wrote  such  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kawdon 
as  made  her  double  down  like  a  dog^. 
And  he  offered  a  price  for  the  hosses, 
which  she  took.  And  they're  at  Latham 
now." 

The  two  drove  silently  for  a  time. 

"There's  a  something  else,  Muster  Pier, 
as  it  isna'  a  servant's  place  to  speak  of, 
and  shameful  to  tell.  But  you  recollect, 
sir,  when  you  was  a  boy,  how  the  rectory 
maids  said  Miss  Arabella  took  laudanum  ? 
It's,  worse  than  that  now  ! "  He  paused 
significantly. 

Pier  understood  very  well.  A  struggle 
awaited  him.  But  at  this  moment  he 
would  not  think  of  it.  His  father  lay 
dead,  that  kindly  old  man  who  had  scarcely 
spoken  one  harsh  word  to  his  headstrong 
son.     Pier  wished  to  be   alone.     The   trap 
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had  left  the  straight  and  treeless  highway, 
turning  into  a  steep  lane.  At  a  stile  which 
gave  admittance  to  the  fields,  he  stopped  it. 

"  I  will  go  this  way,  Ben,"  he  said. 
*'  Come  to  me  at  the  Hall  to-morrow.  You 
and  all  the  old  servants  must  attend  my 
father^s  funeral." 

*'  I'll  come,  Mr.  Pier,"  Ben  answered,  "  if 
there's  a  regiment  to  stop  me." 

Rawdon  climbed  the  stile  and  walked 
towards  a  tiny  hamlet,  shadowed  by  big 
trees,  and  buried  deep  between  two  rolling 
hills.  This  is  Weybridge.  A  sunny  brook 
runs  along  the  near  side  of  the  village,  and 
the  path  is  carried  across  on  a  low  culvert 
where  the  trout  swim.  A  broken  gate 
which  stood  open  admitted  to  a  grass-grown 
street,  running  between  a  long  barn  and  a 
row  of  cottages,  smothered  in  roses  and 
clematis.  In  front  of  each  a  tiny  garden, 
full  of  old-fashioned  flowers  run  to  waste, 
and  broken  devices  of  stone  and  shell.  No 
one   to  welcome    the    heir   returnino:.     The 
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men  were  all  at  work,  the  women  in-doors, 
tlie  children  at  school.  Beyond  the  small 
row  of  cottages  opened  a  deep  and  clayey 
lane,  descending  from  the  hill  above.  Fifty 
yards  further,  the  old  farm-house,  Smithers' 
farm,  where  Kawdon  and  his  friend  had 
sought  to  rescue  the  mad  nurse,  almost  a 
score  of  years  agone.  On  the  other  side 
the  way  stood  the  keeper's  cottage,  then 
the  village  pump,  in  a  little  brick  recess 
hung  with  ivy  and  elder  bushes.  Another 
stile,  and  the  fields  again. 

Not  a  cottage  changed,  not  a  feature  in 
the  landscape.  The  years  that  pass  are 
uncounted  in  these  still  hamlets.  Though 
its  landlord  himself  lay  dead,  the  round  of 
life  was  still  the  same  to  Weybridge.  What 
then  to  its  dwellers  mattered  the  throes  of 
France,  that  bitter  contest  of  ambitions 
which  had  seemed  an  earth-shaking  matter 
to  Pier  Rawdon  but  two  days  ago !  He 
was  in  mood  to  be  impressed  by  common 
things.      The  world    seemed    blank,    bereft 
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of  that  loving  father,  who  was  his  only- 
real  kinsman  upon  earth.  But  these  cot- 
tagers of  Weybridge,  did  they  lose  nothing, 
did  the  event  bring  them  no  anxiety,  that 
they  should  thus  pursue  their  dull  routine  ? 
Surely  it  did,  and  they  knew  it.  But  the 
fruits  of  earth  need  tencHng,  die  who  will. 
No  jot  or  tittle  does  Nature  deviate  from 
her  round,  though  we  rejoice  or  grieve ; 
though  one  man  die  or  a  million.  Our 
life  is  not  so  large  or  so  momentous  on 
this  earth  that  even  our  fellows  can  afford 
to  pause  when  we  drop  from  sight.  Look- 
ino^  over  the  sad  bare  fields  through  which 
lay  his  course,  Pier  thought  of  these  matters 
with  interest  sudden  and  sharp. 

Youths  strong  of  mind  and  body  as  was 
he  are  not  haunted  by  such  anxieties  for 
the  future  as  haunt  feebler  souls.  Pier 
had  not  even  doubted  consciously  up  to 
this  time.  A  thousand  arguments  on  either 
side  had  come  before  him,  but  the  subject 
was   so    far   removed,  so  distant    from   his 
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actual  cares,  that  he  had  passed  them  by 
unheeding.  Now  the  grand  question  came 
to  his  heart.  The  testimony  of  the  best, 
even  in  the  heathen  world,  brought  com- 
fort. Socrates  and  Plato  believed,  Cicero 
trusted.  The  wisest  friends  of  Tacitus  loved 
to  think  good  men  immortal.  "  If  there  be 
indeed  a  place  for  the  spirits  of  the  just — 
if,  as  the  most  enlightened  think,  great 
souls  do  not  perish  with  the  body — "  When 
a  boy  Pier  had  loved  that  pathetic  chapter, 
and  it  rose  to  his  memory  now.  In  the 
worst  days  of  old  Rome,  the  wisest  loved 
to  think  [id  sapientihiis  placet)  that  the 
virtuous  do  not  perish  utterly.  None  have 
yet  come  back  from  the  dead,  nor  has  a 
visible  sign  been  granted  us  from  heaven. 
To  frigid  casuists  the  argument  stands  now 
as  it  did  then.  Tacitus  could  not  suppose 
that  each  poor  slave  would  be  immortal, 
he  whose  faint  scintilla  of  a  soul  is  torment 
and  perplexity  to  him  on  earth.  Such  a 
thought  he  would  have  deemed  profanation 
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of  his  great  kinsman's  memory.  Even  for 
Agricola  he  admits  the  possibility  of  doubt. 
But  since  the  thoughtful  of  his  time,  who 
had  no  pretence  of  external  argument  to 
support  their  faith,  did,  from  mere  com- 
parison of  probabilities,  conclude  that  the 
soul  is  undying,  how  much  is  strengthened 
the  Christian  belief  1  The  grounds  on  which 
they  reasoned  are  extant  still,  as  strong  as 
ever.  And  beyond  them  we  possess  a  clear 
and  distinct  assertion.  As  Rawdon  thouofht 
out  the  case,  in  softened  mood,  he  cast 
aside  for  ever  his  half-conscious  doubts. 

So  reflecting,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
large  rough-cast  mansion  that  crowned  the 
hill.  A  wicket  gave  admittance  to  the 
grounds,  crossing  the  haw-haw  beneath 
those  chestnut  trees  where  Mary  Latham 
had  cried.  A  century  might  have  passed 
since  then,  so  distant  seemed  that  former 
life.  The  house  itself  looked  sad  and 
strange,  with  the  white  blinds  drawn  over 
all    its    long   row   of   windows.     The   front 
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door  stood  open.  Pier  entered.  All  was 
silent,  empty,  and  still.  What  a  return 
to  home  ! 

No  one  seemed  to  be  in  the  lower  rooms. 
He  wandered  through  them  all,  noting  a 
thousand  changes.  Nothing  remained  as 
he  had  left  it.  It  seemed  that  the  step- 
mother wished  to  rub  out  all  memory  of 
the  heir.  He  walked  on,  up  the  stairs, 
and  so  to  his  father's  room. 

The  dead  man  lay  all  alone,  marble  white 
and  cold.  His  thin  hands  clasped  between 
them  a  bunch  of  snowdrops  and  scentless 
winter  flowers.  Pier  stood  and  gazed  on 
the  set  face,  till  an  agony  of  grief  seized 
on  him,  and  he  fell  upon  his  knees  by  the 
bed,  weeping  loud. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  came  in,  bearing  a  quantity 
of  flowers.  At  sight  of  Pier,  who  raised 
his  head,  she  started,  and  her  mouth  formed 
as  if  to  scream.  Great  must  have  been  the 
step-mother's  nervousness  to  be  thus  over- 
come, even  for  a  moment.     She  was  deadly 
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pale,  and  her  eyes  seemed  heavy  with 
anxiety  and  want  of  sleep. 

In  the  frame  of  mind  which  that  dread 
presence  induced,  Pier  stepped  forward  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  She  bore  it,  but  made 
no  return. 

"  What  was  his  last  message  ? "  the  son 
said  low. 

"  He  left  none  for  you." 

"  Surely  my  father  spoke  of  me  ?  Cannot 
you  think  of  his  words  ? " 

"  I  do  not  remember  anything.  He 
spoke  of  you  sometimes,  but  not  at  the 
last." 

'^  Why  was  I  not  sent  for  'i  It  was  not 
his  wash  to  die  without  seeing  me.  Do  you 
know  that  the  first  warning  I  had  of  his 
illness  was  the  letter  I  received  yesterday 
morning  ? " 

"  The  doctors  said  he  must  be  kept  quiet. 
But  I  wrote  twice." 

Pier  made  no  reply,  and  left  the  room. 
Mrs.  Rawdon  stayed  a  moment  to  arrange 
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her  flowers,  and  rejoined  him  in  the  dining- 
room.  Pier  was  looking  across  the  valley, 
where  Weybridge  brook  sparkled  in  the 
wintry  sun  like  a  chaplet  of  jewels.  In 
looking  down  upon  its  pools  he  sadly 
thought  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Mrs.  Rawdon  was  paler,  if  that  could  be, 
and  her  face  had  a  set  expression. 

*'  I  hope,  Pier,  you  will  make  allowance 
for  my  position  if  I  seem  harsh.  KecoUect 
that  I  am  a  mother." 

"  I  recollect  that  you  were  my  father's 
wife.     What  is  it  you  wish  to  say '? " 

"You  deeply  grieved  Mr.  Rawdon  by 
your  manner  of  life.  I  held  my  peace,  but 
oh  !  what  agony  you  caused  him !  I  have 
evidence  of  it." 

"  I  was  in  regular  correspondence  with 
my  father,  and  his  letters  contained  no 
such  sentiment.  If  they  had,  be  sure  I 
should  have  respected  it." 

If  I  Pier  had  not  guessed  that  the  corre- 
spondence had  been  a  secret,  he  would  have 
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known  it  by  the  startled  blink  of  Mrs. 
Rawdon's  eyelids.  The  meaning  of  that 
trick  he  remembered  from  childish  days. 
For  half  a  moment  she  did  not  answer,  and 
Pier  knew  she  was  revolving  this  new  fact 
in  her  mind.  But  the  look  of  resolution 
settled  on  her  face  again. 

''  Therefore,"  she  continued,  as  if  without 
interruption,  "if  I  cannot  make  you  wel- 
come in  this  house,  it  is  not  from  ill-will. 
I  don't  arrogate  the  right  to  condemn  where 
your  father,  as  you  tell  me,  suppressed  his 
disapproval.  But  I  cannot  offer  you  a  home 
with  my  innocent  child.  To  that  conclusion 
I  have  arrived  after  painful  thought,  and  I 
liope,  Pier,  you  will  not  waste  time,  or  dis- 
tress us  both,  in  trying  to  move  me.  The 
funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday." 

"  Whose  house  is  this,  Mrs.  Rawdon  ? " 

"  Mine,  until  my  daughter  marries,"  she 
answered,  firmly. 

"  And  these  lands  about  ?  " 

''  Mine." 


VOL.    II. 
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"  I  have  no  home  anywhere  on  my  father's 
property  ? " 

^'  I  may  as  well  state  at  once,  that  your 
generous  father  settled  everything  of  which 
he  could  dispose  upon  my  daughter,  whose 
resident  trustee  I  am." 

"  The  estate  was  entailed  at  my  birth  ! " 

"I  do  not  understand  business.  My 
lawyer  will  explain  any  difficulty  you  raise." 

She  stood  silent,  waiting,  a  picture  of 
hard  and  aggressive  resolution.  Pier  read 
in  her  face  that  this  scene  had  been  pondered 
and  dwelt  upon.  He  remembered  too  the 
wanton  defiance  of  public  sentiment  shown 
in  the  matter  of  his  horses.  Mrs.  Rawdon 
w^ould  not  be  daring  in  words  alone.  She 
meant  to  act,  and  let  those  less  reckless  give 
way.  And  he  knew  that  he  must  yield  for 
a  time,  not  to  w^ickedness  triumphant,  but 
to  the  presence  above.  She  dared  him  to 
scandalize  the  dead,  and  she  measured  well 
the  emotion  which  would  possess  him  at 
that  moment. 
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**This  house  is  mine/'  said  Rawdon. 
''  And  my  dear  father  himself  could  not 
have  taken  it  from  me.  As  you  order  me 
out,  I  could  order  you — though  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  do  it!" 

"  Is  this  a  place  to  dispute  points  of  law  ? 
What  your  rights  may  be  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  know  your  father  s  will,  and  that  I  am 
bound  in  duty  to  carry  through." 

"  If  I  refuse  to  go  ? " 

"  You  will  not ! " 

"  I  do  !  " 

She  paused  a  moment. 

"  If  you  are  so  shameless  and  unnatural, 
I  must  do  my  duty." 

''  What  is  that  ? " 

"  I  must  have  you  turned  out." 

"  You  are  a  woman  of  the  antique  stamp, 
and  the  Borgias  would  have  admired  you. 
But  your  strength  of  body  is  unequal  to  the 
grandeur  of  your  designs." 

"  Oh,  I  have  known  you.  Pier,  long 
enough.      Don't   think    me    so   mad   as    to 

D    2 
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have  met  you  unprotected.  I  can  summon 
strength  enough  to  frighten  you,  or  even 
your  friend  the  duellist." 

Pier  stepped  to  the  bell  and  rang. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Rawdon,  anxiously. 

"  I  will  not  believe  this  of  you  even  yet. 
If  you  are  as  bold  as  you  pretend,  let  me  see 
your  protectors." 

A  hard-featured  woman  entered,  whose 
countenance  was  familiar,  though  Pier 
could  not  identify  it.  She  looked  from 
one  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Rawdon  did  not 
speak. 

"  Your  mistress  has  ordered  me  from  my 
house.  Send  up  the  men  engaged  to  turn 
me  oat." 

The  step-mother  had  grown  very  white. 
Those  bluish  tints  appeared  about  her 
mouth,  which  moral  courage  cannot  repress. 
But  she  nodded  to  the  woman,  who  went 
out.  Nothing  was  said  till,  returning, 
she  ushered  in  three  burly  fellows,  dressed 
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respectably,  who  carried  the  fighting  stamp 
on  their  ponderous,  squat  features. 

Pier  measured  them  with  his  eye.  "  You 
have  taken  good  precautions,  step-mother. 
Now,  my  men,  you  are  engaged  to  eject 
a  gentleman,  aren't  you  ?  Speak  out !  I'm 
the  gentleman." 

"  Only  if  necessary ! "  prompted  Mrs. 
Rawdon,  and  they  repeated  her  words 
hoarsely. 

"Is  not  your  name  Hawkins,  and  didn't 
you  do  a  little  job  for  me  at  Oxford  ? " 

The  man  grinned. 

"  Lord,  sir,  I  thought  I  knowed  your 
face.  It  was  me  and  Blubber  Jones  as 
did  that  little  business.'^ 

*'  Well,  you  I  know.  Give  me  your 
cards,  you  others.  This  job's  done,  and 
I  may  want  you  myself ! " 

Mrs.  Rawdon  tried  to  interfere,  but  each 
ruffian  produced  a  greasy  pocket-book  and 
a  written  card.  Pier  took  them,  and  threw 
the  men  a  sovereign. 
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''  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  !  If  I  were 
as  devilishly  reckless  as  you,  I  could  make 
such  a  scandal  as  would  drive  you  from 
the  county.    But  you  have  judged  me  w^ell." 

Without  more  words  he  left  the  room. 
No  servants  met  him.  Mrs.  Eawdon  had 
dismissed  them  all,  saving  the  grooms  and 
her  maid,  determined  to  have  no  witnesses 
of  the  scene.  Pier  went  down  the  avenue 
of  lime-trees,  and  through  the  heavy  wooden 
gates  unnoticed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A    FRESH    DEPARTURE. 

In  a  niche  of  the  antique  wall,  hollowed 
for  the  comfort  of  pilgrims  in  a  more 
charitable  day,  Ben  was  waiting.  It  was 
not  till  afterwards  that  Pier  was  struck  by 
this  inattention  to  orders. 

"  Drive  to  Swinerton,"  he  said. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  Mr.  James  Latham 
is  awaiting  close  by.  He  have  come  on 
of  the  part  Sir  James  to  ask  after  you — " 

"  I  can't  see  him,"  Pier  exclaimed ;  but 
at  that  moment  the  gentleman  came  in 
sight. 

Very  red  and  embarrassed  was  he,  but 
he  frankly  held  out  his  hand,  which  Pier 
did  not  observe. 
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"You  are  justified,"  said  James,  "in 
thinking  ill  of  me;  but  when  I  ask  your 
pardon,  humbly  and  sincerely,  you  will  not 
refuse  it.  Upon  my  honour,  Rawdon,  I 
was  either  mad  or  drunk  the  other  night. 
Can  you  not  forgive  me  ? " 

"  If  you  had  shot  me  I  should  not  have 
borne  you  ill-feeling  for  a  moment.  How- 
ever, it  is  all  finished.  Here  is  my  hand 
heartily."  .   . 

Tears  came  ready  to  James  Latham's 
eyes. 

"Birch  sends  me  news  of  Garrow  twice 
a  day,"  he  said.  "I  have  paid  bitterly 
for  my  crime.  At  Latham  they  give  me 
no  peace,  and  my  career  is  broken.  I  have 
had  to  resign." 

"  It  might  have  been  worse  than  that." 

"  Yes  ;  I  might  have  been  a  murderer, 
and  murderer  of  the  noblest  fellow  in  the 
world.  It  is  that  consoles  me  a  little.  Now, 
Eawdon,  I  have  a  commission  from  my 
father.     He  begs  you  will  stay  at  the  Hall. 
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This  house  cannot  be  a  pleasant  residence, 
and  I  see  that  you  were  leaving  it  at  once. 
Be  persuaded.  My  father  says  you  must  not 
consider  yourself  a  guest,  but  a  friend  seeking 
retirement." 

"You  are  very  kind,  and  believe  me,  I 
am  grateful.  But  I  would  rather  be  alone 
at  Hanstone.  After  the  funeral  I  will 
call." 

Latham  withdrew,  disappointed  ;  but  the 
kindly  offer  had  done  Eawdon  good.  All 
the  rest  of  that  day,  and  every  day  until  the 
funeral.  Pier  spent  in  the  fields,  so  familiar 
and  now  so  sad.  He  deferred  business  until 
the  dead  man  was  put  away.  All  the 
gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  sent  their  car- 
riages to  the  ceremony,  and  many  even  who 
had  not  visited  at  Wey bridge  came  in  person. 
Mrs.  Rawdon  had  shocked  the  country  in  a 
score  of  ways.  Her  habits,  of  which  Ben 
hinted  as  much  as  he  dared,  were  objection- 
able, and  her  conduct  about  the  Arab  horses 
had  gone  home  to  the  squirearchy. 
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Next  day  Pier  roused  himself  to  action. 
His  father's  lawyer  had  been  a  certain 
Collins  of  Swinerton,  a  careless,  loud-voiced, 
jovial  fellow,  dead  for  several  years.  His 
business  had  passed  to  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Blaise.  Pier  found  him  to  be  a  wooden- 
featured  man,  whose  heavy  grey  eyebrows 
worked  loosely  on  his  hard  face.  He  ad- 
mitted preparing  the  will  referred  to  by 
Mrs.  Eawdon,  and  produced  a  copy.  Pier^s 
name  was  not  mentioned.  Everything  went 
to  the  daughter  and  her  children.  Mrs. 
Rawdon  had  a  settlement  of  £2000  a  year, 
and  the  use  of  Weybridge  for  life ;  she 
was  also  sole  trustee  and  executrix.  In  case 
of  the  daughter  dying  unmarried  or  child- 
less, Mrs.  Eawdon  enjoyed  all  the  property 
for  life,  and  afterwards  it  passed  to  "  my 
natural  heirs."" 

Pier  asked  few  questions  of  his  step- 
mother's lawyer,  but  crossed  the  road  to 
consult  a  rival,  Mr.  Doulton.  When  this 
burly,     full-blown     gentleman     heard     the 
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position  of  affairs,  he  grew  warm.  "  If 
there's  a  settlement  in  your  favour,"  he 
said,  "no  will  can  disturb  it.  The  thing 
is  void  ah  initio^  Havinoj  thus  made  a 
circle  of  will  and  settlement,  he  turned 
therein  like  a  squirrel. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  Pier  at  last, 
"  let  us  get  out  of  this  !  Put  it  that  a  deed 
of  settlement  is  missing." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Doulton.  "  Now  you  talk 
business.     How  is  it  missing  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  even  when  or  where  it  was 
executed,  who  were  the  trustees,  or,  in  fact, 
anjrthing  about  it.  But  my  father  alluded 
many  times  to  the  entail.  He  himself  had 
been  ruined  when  a  boy  by  the  absence  of 
a  settlement,  and  it  was  a  theory  he  main- 
tained with  warmth^  that  landed  property 
should  be  secured.  But  he  never  told  me 
any  details  as  to  what  he  had  done.  Where 
are  such  deeds  generally  kept  ? " 

"  By  the  lawyer ;  but  a  client  may  keep 
them  if  he  likes.     I  understand  you,  then, 
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that  this  will  disposes  of  a  settled  estate, 
a  contradiction — " 

Pier  interrupted  before  he  could  lose 
himself  again. 

''  I  propose,  Mr.  Doulton,  to  put  this 
matter  in  the  hands  of  a  London  firm. 
Will  you  be  good  enough,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  get  me  a  copy  of  the  will,  and  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  of  the  witnesses,  and  such 
matters  connected  with  it  as  have  interest  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly.  But  I  can 
assure  you — " 

"  Yes.     Good  morning." 

Pier  drove  to  consult  Sir  James  Latham, 
for  he  was  utterly  at  sea.  Passing  through 
the  hall,  he  heard  a  sweet  young  voice 
carolling  at  a  distance,  a  thoughtless,  happy 
lilt ;  but  he  did  not  meet  the  singer.  Sir 
James  received  him  most  kindly,  and  listened 
to  his  tale  with  an  obtuse  impatience  very 
like  Doulton's. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon talk  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Wey- 
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bridge  is  settled  on  you.  Mr.  Rawdon  spoke 
of  it  a  hundred  times  in  my  hearing.  It's 
some  time  ago,  certainly,  but  that  makes  no 
difference." 

When  at  length,  by  the  same  simple 
process,  the  squire,  like  Doulton,  had  been 
brought  to  understand,  he  grew  hot.  It 
became  a  constitutional  business.  To  devise 
a  settled  estate  must  be  something  like 
treason,  if  not  criminal  lunacy.  Sir  James 
looked  at  the  question  from  ground  much 
superior  to  personal  interests.  Red  Radical- 
ism lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  and 
imminent  above  hung  Atheism  and  Regicide. 

'*  111  telegraph  instantly,"  said  he. 
"Ford  shall  send  us  down  the  smartest 
fellow  at  his  command.  Devise  an  entailed 
estate  !  Not  so  long  as  there's  law  in  Eng- 
land,— and  we've  an  abundant  supply  just 


now." 


Declining  an  invitation  to  lunch,  Pier 
returned,  and  in  due  course  a  telegram  was 
delivered    to    him    by  one    of  the    Latham 
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grooms.  Mr.  Ford,  junior,  would  arrive 
next  day,  and  a  consultation  might  be  held 
in  the  afternoon.  Lady  Latham  begged  Mr. 
Eawdon  to  stay  dinner  if  he  could ;  no 
strangers  would  be  present. 

Mr.  Doulton  had  a  report  to  give.  One 
witness  was  Mrs.  Ann  Thomas,  and  the 
other  Mr.  Yates  of  the  home  farm.  Pier 
remembered  then  where  he  had  met  the 
hard-featured  woman  who  was  now  Mrs. 
Rawdon's  confidential  housekeeper,  formerly 
companion  to  Mrs.  Lumley.  Mr.  Yates  of 
the  home  farm  was  a  new  tenant.  Famous 
he  had  made  himself  for  miles  round  by  a 
stupidity  beyond  the  bucolic  average,  but  no 
one  questioned  his  honesty.  Pier  called 
upon  him,  and  was  frankly  received. 

"  Sensible  when  he  made  the  will  ?  Oh, 
aye  !  A'  didna  talk  much,  but  a'  knowed  what 
a'  was  doing.  Sensible  as  any  man  about. 
Asked  after  the  missus,  a  did.  I  seed  him 
sign  his  name.  What  was  in  the  docker- 
ment    I    dunna    know,    but    I    seed    him 
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sign  it.  Seem  afraid  of  any  one  ?  Why, 
he  laughed,  that's  what  he  did  !  Maybe  he 
thought  no  one  seed  him,  but  I  did.  He 
laughed  ! " 

Ben  was  waiting  when  Pier  returned. 
He  said,  after  some  embarrassment, 

"  They're  talking  a  deal  about  you,  Muster 
Pier,  up  and  down.  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  all  true  they  say,  but  the  story  goes  as 
poor  master  give  you  this  property,  and  you 
can't  find  the  deed.  Every  one  knowed 
well  he  did ;  but  that,  they  tell  me,  is  not 
evidence.  But  there  was  a  page-boy  in  the 
house  near  twenty  years  back  as  could 
prove  it.  Dixon  his  name  was,  and  many  a 
time  he's  told  us  how  he  heard  the  will  read 
out,  and  see  the  master  sign  it.  There  was 
other  people  there,  but  I  can't  recollect  who 
they  was,  though  Pve  tried  ever  so ;  and 
none  of  the  others  can  recollect  neither, 
though  they  minds  young  Dixon's  talk  well 
enough.  I  thought  I'd  just  come  over  and 
tell  you  so  much.  Muster  Pier." 
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"  It  is  most  valuable  information,  Ben. 
Where  is  Dixon  ?  " 

"Ah,  there  I'm  done.  He  left  us,  as  I 
said,  near  twenty  years  ago,  and  we've  heard 
nothing  of  him  since." 

In  the  afternoon  Pier  met  the  London 
lawyer,  a  pleasant  youth,  brimful  of  news 
from  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove,  and 
especially  the  stage.  He  knew  every  one, 
and  had  a  story  pat,  or,  indeed,  two  stories, 
one  for  the  gentlemen  and  one  for  the  ladies. 
During  lunch,  when  Eawdon  was  not  present, 
he  devoted  himself  to  Mary,  talking  opera 
and  fashion,  with  excursions  into  the  reliofious 
world.  Upon  none  of  these  topics  w^ould 
the  young  lady  be  drawn  out.  She  showed 
a  coldness  which  a  man  much  less  observant 
must  have  noticed.  Ford  did  not  get  vexed 
about  it.  His  client's  daughter  did  not  care 
about  him  ; — so  much  the  worse  for  her, 
since  to  himself  it  mattered  not  a  jot.  Other 
people  liked  him  ;  but  if  all  the  world  had 
joined  in  Mary's  opinion,  this  young  man 
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would  have  been  unconvinced.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  clever  and  amusing.  Those 
who  do  not  perceive  the  sun  at  noon  are 
blind,  and  the  sensible  man  argues  not  with 
such.  He  turns  calmly  to  fellow-creatures 
blest  with  eyesight. 

When  he  got  to  business,  however,  on 
Pier's  arrival,  the  law}^er  showed  himself 
as  keen  and  grave  as  if  he  had  not  one 
subject  in  his  mind  less  ponderous  than 
a  state  trial.  In  five  minutes  he  mastered 
the  question,  scribbled  a  few  notes,  heard 
all  that  Pier  could  tell  him,  and  went  for 
a  ride  with  James  and  his  sister.  She  soon 
left  them,  cantering  off  with  the  groom 
behind  her,  and  returned  but  just  in  time 
to  dress  for  dinner.  Mary  did  not  blush 
on  meeting  Pier,  but  she  coloured; — there 
is  a  difference. 

*'  It  was  more  than  kind — "  he  began, 
but  she  interrupted. 

*' Don't  allude  to  my  letter  before  Mr. 
Ford.       Mamma   says,  of    course,     that    I 

VOL.    II.  E 
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ought  not  to  have  written  it,  but  that  I 
am  a  good  child.  It  is  very  annoying 
to  be  always  called  a  child." 

Lady  Latham  was  most  gracious,  even 
motherly ;  James  developed  qualities  which 
had  not  been  suspected ;  the  squire  treated 
his  guest  almost  like  a  son.  Pier  sat 
between  Mary  and  her  mother.  Before  the 
ponderous  Latham  dinner  was  half  through 
he  caught  the  young  lady  smothering  a 
yawn. 

"  I've  been  bored  to-day/'  she  w^hispered 
frankly,  "  and  then  Eros  has  carried  me 
tw^enty  miles." 

"  That's  a  long  journey  for  love." 
"  I  don't  think  much  of  it.     Oh,  Eros — 
love  !     Yes,  of  course.    Would  that  distance 
frighten  you  ?     But  I  don't  take  any  credit 
for  it.     I  must  have  amusement." 
"  Like  a  kitten  !     A  ball  for  choice." 
**No,  I'm  not  kitten  enough  to  be  very 
fond   of  balls — it's    true    I'm  not  out  yet. 
It    doesn't    seem    exercise,    running   round 
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a  room.  1  should  want  to  dance  through 
the  windows.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Rawdon,  how 
is  my  dear  Jehanne  ? " 

"  Very  well,  but  anxious  about  her  king. 
Did  you  hear  of  the  great  demonstration  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  I  should  like  to  have  seen  Capi- 
taine  Alberto  waving  his  banner,  and  dar- 
ling Jehanne  on  the  other  side.  What 
a  grand  queen  she  would  make.  How 
did  notre  roi/  look  ? " 

"  The  first  gentleman  in  Europe  ;  but  if 
he  had  been  a  little  less  royally  composed, 
he  would  have  become  the  situation  better 
to  my  mind.  With  great  ladies  in  hysterics, 
and  men  in  tears,  he  smiled  as  nobly  and 
as  graciously  as  the  Grand  Monarque  on 
his  throne." 

This  led  the  conversation  to  the  political 
state  of  France,  on  which  both  James  and 
Ford  had  much  to  say.  After  the  ladies 
had  withdrawn,  the  latter  delivered  him- 
self of  an  opinion  upon  the  business  in 
hand. 
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"  Such  a  case  as  this/'  he  said,  "  could 
arise  in  no  civilized  country  but  ours.  If 
settlements  were  registered  there  could  be 
no  question  about  them.  Your  impression 
is  that  the  estates  were  entailed  shortly 
after  your  birth.  The  chances  are  there- 
fore that  the  settlement  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Rawdon's  London  lawyers,  whose 
names  we  can  find  without  much  difiiculty. 
The  trustees  also  would  most  likely  be 
found  amongst  his  old  friends  in  business. 
Can  you  mention  anybody  who  held  such 
a  position  towards  your  late  father  ? '" 

"Not  one.  He  seldom  alluded  to  the 
time  when  he  was  in  trade." 

"  This  appears  to  me,"  continued  Ford, 
"  a  case  for  advertisement.  I  don't  like 
that  method  of  proceeding,  but  there  are 
situations  in  which  it  proves  useful.  Even 
if  the  deed  itself  is  not  forthcoming,  colla- 
teral evidence  may  turn  up.  There  is  a 
good  chance  that  this  youth  Dixon  is  still 
living,   and  if  we  can  find  him,  his  testi- 
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mony  will  be  invaluable.  Does  your  old 
servant  remember  any  clue  to  his  family  ? " 

"  I  have  told  him  to  urge  his  recollection, 
and  to  inquire." 

"  I  think  you  should  prosecute  the  re- 
searches in  London  yourself.  Mr.  Kawdon's 
old  friends,  amongst  whom  I  expect  to  find 
the  trustees,  would  give  you  assistance 
much  more  cordially  than  our  agents. 
Besides,  I  suspect  there  may  be  memories 
lying  dormant  in  your  mind  which  an 
accident  would  rouse.  So,  Mr.  Rawdon,  if 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  come  to 
town  with  me  to-morrow." 

''  Not  to-morrow.  I  have  still  something 
to  do  here." 

*'  What  appears  to  me  so  odd,"  observed 
Sir  James,  "  is  the  fact  that  your  father 
should  have  made  a  will  which  he  knew 
would  be  inoperative.  That  was  not  like 
him." 

'*Not  like  the  character  he  used  to  have," 
said    Pier,    bitterly.      "But   I   believe   you 
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have  seen  little  of  him  of  late  years.  As 
I  understand  it,  Mrs.  Eawdon  persecuted 
him,  and  in  despair,  to  get  rid  of  her, 
he  made  this  disposition.  Yates  says  he 
laughed  whilst  making  it.  My  poor  father  ! 
What  had  he  gone  through  before  consent- 
ing to  such  deception  !  " 

As  the  conference  broke  up.  Pier  said, 

''And  now.  Sir  James,  I  want  to  see  my 
sister." 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  some  difficulty. 
We  had  better  consult  her  ladyship  about 
that.     Shall  we  go  to  her?" 

Lady  Latham  had  not  expected  the 
gentlemen  so  early,  and  she  was  in  her 
own  room.  Time  was  when  her  odd 
fancies  caused  talk  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  that  was  long  ago.  An  utilitarian 
philosopher  of  the  straitest  sect  was  Lady 
Latham,  so  far  as  she  could  reconcile  that 
theory  with  feudal  principles  of  benevolence. 
Mary  declared  that  it  was  only  difficulties 
caused  by  the    Sale  of  Poisons  Act  which 
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prevented  her  mother  from  establishing  a 
dispensary  in  her  boudoir.  Books  of  severe 
reference,  plans  of  the  estate,  designs  for 
kindero;artens  and  model  cottaQ-es  which 
never  were  built,  clothed  the  walls  of  her 
study.  Eolls  of  flannel  lay  in  a  corner. 
Samples  of  Australian  beef  were  neatly 
piled  outside  the  door.  Nothing  ever  came 
of  Lady  Latham's  charitable  purposes.  The 
estates  of  her  husband  were  almost  more 
badly  cultivated  than  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  was  owing,  perhaps, 
amongst  other  causes,  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  utilitarianism  with  feudal 
principles. 

On  a  low  stool  at  her  mother's  knee 
Mary  sat,  receiving  instruction  about  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  some  other  things — de, 
omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis, 

"  A  very  strange  fact  it  is,"  Lady  Latham 
was  observing,  "  that  a  legal  system  of 
relief  is  only  found  in  northern  countries. 
Neither    Ital}^    nor    Spain    nor   France    has 
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any  such  provision.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
mendicancy  is  forbidden.  I  don't  know 
how  these  anomalies  are  reconciled." 

''  They  have  bureaux  de  bienfaisance  in 
France,"  remarked  the  pupil, 

"  So  I  believe.  What  the  bureaux  de 
bienfaisance  may  be  precisely  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  learn.  It  seems  a  difficult  sub- 
ject. We  English  give  out-door  relief  when 
the  person  is  not  incapacitated  from  work, 
but  does  not  earn  enough  to  meet  his — " 

"  Mamma  dear,  what  has  Mr.  Rawdon  to 
live  on  if  he  loses  his  law-suit  with  that 
hateful  creature  ? " 

''  He  hasn't  even  a  law-suit  at  present. 
I  have  heard  that  his  mother's  settlement 
was  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  of 
course  comes  to  him.  Out-door  relief  is 
described  by  the  best  authorities  to  be 
a  mistake — " 

"  Mamma,  can  a  man  marry  on  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ?  I  mean,  marry  a  girl 
who  has  no  money  of  her  own  ?  " 
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"  He  can ;  but  lie  liad  much  better  not." 

''  If  you  had  been  papa's  teacher,  I 
should  never  have  been  born.  And  what 
would  you  have  done  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,  my  darling ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  if  there  were  no  imprudent 
marriages  I  should  not  now  be  explaining 
the  action  of  the  poor  laws." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  a  servant 
interrupted  an  exchange  of  kisses.  When 
the  ladies  entered  the  drawing-room,  Sir 
James  observed — 

'*Our  friend  Rawdon  has  a  very  honour- 
able wish  to  hear  something  about  his 
half-sister." 

"Plutarch  himself,"  said  Lady  Latham, 
"  would  be  puzzled  to  construct  a  biography 
of  a  little  girl  scarcely  three  years  old. 
Mary  saw  the  child  only  to-day." 

"  She  looked  a  dear  little  thing,"  said 
Miss  Latham,  "but  just  as  nervous  as  ever. 
It  was  painful  to  hear  her  screams  when 
I  passed,  but  she  would  have   been   much 
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worse  if  I  had  been  on  foot.  She  likes 
horses." 

"  Was  the  child  at  the  lodsje  orates 
then?"  asked  Sir  James.  "How  could 
they  think  of  taking  her  there  ? " 

*'  If   she  is   to   o-o   out   at   all    it   doesn't 

o 

seem  to  matter  where  she  goes.  A  bird  or 
a  gardener  passing  sends  the  baby  into 
convulsions.  It's  a  terrible  case,  Mr.  Raw- 
don  ;  I  thought  you  knew." 

"  I  had  not  heard  a  whisper.  Surely  she 
will  get  over  it." 

'^  To  speak  plainly,  my  dear  Rawdon, 
it  is  possible  that  the  child  may  never  live 
to  outgrow  her  terrors." 

This  news  entailed  a  chano^e  too  startlinof 
to  be  thouo;lit  out  on  the  instant.  If  the 
doctor  who  attended  Claire  gave  the  same 
report,  what  could  he  do  but  drop  his 
meditated  action?  All  his  projects  were 
upset,  and  bewilderment  possessed  him. 
The  Lathams  saw  it,  and  they  talked  of 
other  things.     Mary  dispensed  tea  with   a 
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pretty  petulance  tliat  distracted  every  one's 
attention.  After  awhile,  when  Mr.  Ford 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  most  interesting 
anecdote,  she  approached  Pier  noiselessly 
and  w^hispered, 

"  Come  and  see  your  horses.  I  always 
visit  Eros  after  a  long  gallop." 

Lady  Latham  overheard,  and  smiled  ap- 
proval. The  darling  of  the  house  w^as  used 
to  do  whatever  she  liked,  and  they  with- 
drew together.  In  the  hall  Mary  twined 
about  her  head  some  soft  kind  of  wrapper, 
with  bewitching  effect.  Her  dark  ey^s 
shone  like  lamps.  Opening  the  door,  such 
a  shrewd  wdnd  caught  them  that  she  set 
her  feet  close  to  withstand  it,  as  you  may 
see  a  child  do  in  like  case.  The  little  shoes 
were  visible,  and  even  the  rounded  ankles, 
for  a  moment.  Mary  took  her  companion's 
arm,  and  a  servant  w^ent  before  them  wdth 
a  lantern.  The  wind  blew  her  dress  about, 
enveloping  Pier  in  its  folds  ;  the  swinging 
light   showed    now   her    delicate,    silk-shod 
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feet,  now  her  white  teeth  and  eyes  dancing 
with  laughter,  half-embarrassed,  half-pleased 
with  the  struggle.  Pier  declared  once  more 
to  himself,  that  sweeter,  fresher,  warmer 
little  being  never  guided  a  man  through 
devious  ways. 

The  stud  groom  was  waiting,  and  took 
them  first  to  see  the  Arabs.  They  were 
still  sw^athed  in  bandages,  and  terribly 
out  of  condition.  No  one  said  a  word  as 
Pier  caressed  them ;  but  Mary's  lips  were 
set,  and  her  little  hands  clenched.  She 
left  him  there,  and  'entered  the  loose  box 
sacred  to  Eros,  who  submitted  without 
impatience  to  the  hugging  and  kissing 
which  befell  him.  Many  directions  about 
him  to  the  stud  groom  were  received  with 
a  stolid  countenance.  As  they  returned, 
Mary  said, 

"  That  man  is  hateful.  I  know  he  laughs 
at  me  because  I  am  so  small." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  Orlando  says  ? 
You  stand  as  high  as  many  men's  hearts." 
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"  I  dare  say.  But  if  I  don't  happen  to 
touch  their  hearts  they  look  over  my  head. 
In  Paris,  the  dressmakers  actually  sneered 
at  me  when  I  ordered  a  frock.  '  It  is  so 
difficult  to  fit  Mademoiselle ! '  they  grum- 
bled.    But  I  haven't  a  bad  figure,  have  I  ? " 

Pier  felt  inclined  to  answer  with  warmth, 
for  Mary  was  as  neat  and  trim  and  round 
as  any  maid  of  Dibdin's  lays. 

'*You  mustn't  ask  questions  like  that, 
Miss  Latham,"  he  said,  laughing,  "or  I 
shall  call  you  child." 

"  I  don't  mind  it  from  you.  Do  you 
know,  Mr.  Eawdon,  I  always  think  of  you 
as  a  brother." 

Pier  did  not  like  this ;  but  before  he 
could  answer,  she  continued — 

"Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Garrow  is  in  love 
with  Jehanne  ? " 

"  Quite  true.     Has  he  any  chance  ? " 

"I  don't  know.  The  best  of  French 
girls  are  only  pawns." 

"  Pawns  ? " 
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"The  little  tliii]gs  on  the  chess-board, 
you  know,  which  people  throw  away  to 
save  their  king.  Jehanne  is  a  darling, 
but  she  daren't  ask  her  own  mind." 

The  next  day  Pier  called  upon  the  doctor 
at  Swinerton.  Pleasant  it  was  to  find  how 
heartily  all  people  greeted  the  heir  disin- 
herited. Does  an  honest  young  fellow  ever 
lack  sympathy  under  misfortune,  when  he 
has  not  offended  the  rustic  by  afi'ectation  ? 
Epigramatists  hint  that  he  does  ;  but  epi- 
gramatists,  like  doctors,  deal  only  with  the 
sick.  No  good  fellow  in  Swinerton  had 
Pier  ofi'ended  by  conceit  or  snobbishness, 
and  good  fellows  survive,  whilst  bad  'go 
under.  Mrs.  Rawdon  had  not  been  spar- 
ing of  those  means  to  earn  popularity 
which  are  recommended  by  the  wise  ;  but 
her  step-son  reaped  what  he  had  not  con- 
sciously sown. 

Marshal's  report  of  little  Claire  was  just 
what  Lady  Latham  had  foreshadowed.  Her 
life  would  probably  be   short  at   the   best. 
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and  new  scenes  would  almost  certainly 
kill  her. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  of  recovery  ? "  Pier 
asked. 

"  Very  little.  You  see — I  must  be  frank, 
Pier,  and  probably  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect what  I  tell  you.  The  disease  is  con- 
genital. For  many  years  past,  long  before 
her  marriage,  Mrs.  Eawdon  was  addicted 
to  taking  laudanum.  She  made,  I  believe, 
an  effort  to  break  off  the  habit  some  years 
ago,  but  it  only  resulted  in  exchanging  wine 
for  opium.  That  did  not  last,  and  now 
she  has  returned  to  her  former  practice. 
Claire  suffers  for  her  mother's  folly.  The 
case  is  almost  hopeless." 

Pier  made  up  his  mind.  He  wrote  Ford 
to  lodge  a  caveat  against  the  will,  and  to 
take  all  possible  steps  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  the  suit  at  a  future  day,  but 
for  the  present  to  do  nothing.  To  Garrow 
he  wrote  also.  That  Ishmaelite  was  going 
abroad  again,  and  Pier  gladly  consented  to 
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join  him.      There  was  nothing  more  to  do 
in  England. 

The  Lathams  were  really  distressed  to 
hear  this  resolution.  - 

"  Remember,"  said  Sir  James,  "  where 
your  best  friends  are.  We  have  not  talked 
of  that  sad  affair  at  Paris,  but  we  feel  very 
strongly." 

"Jim  wished  me  to  ask,"  said  Lady 
Latham,  "if  Mr.  Garrow  would  allow  him 
to  call." 

"He  will  be  delighted.  Pray  encourage 
him." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so.  God  bless 
you,  Pier!  Where  is  Mary?  You  must 
bid  her  good-bye.'' 

The  servants  reported  that  Miss  Latham 
was  in  the  gardens  somewhere ;  and  Raw- 
don  went  to  seek  her,  p^rateful  to  the  Fates 
for  giving  him  this  opportunity.  She  was 
discovered  chattering  to  a  small  family  of 
linnets,  whose  anxious  parents  did  not  at 
all  appreciate  the  pretty  intruder. 
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''I  am  going  abroad,  Miss  Latham,  and 
I  come  to  wish  you  good-bye." 

"  Only  to  Paris,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Much  further,  I  think.  Sweyn  talked 
of  the  Eastern  seas." 

''And  you  are  going  with  him?  Oh, 
Mr.  Rawdon !  how  wicked  to  leave  all 
your  friends  just  when  they  are  getting 
to  know  you  !  Good  brothers  do  not  run 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  leave  their 
sisters  to  cry." 

"  Will  you  cry,  Mary  ?  "  Pier  exclaimed, 
suddenly  shaken  in  his  resolve. 

"  No.  For  you  need  not  go  away  unless 
you  like." 

"  I  must !  " 

''Why?" 

"Because  you  regard  me  as  a  brother, 
whilst  I—" 

"Are  you  offended?"  Mary  cried  in 
astonishment.  "  I  only  meant  that  I  liked 
you  very  much.  Oh  dear !  I  7?iust  be  a 
child  ! " 

VOL.    II.  p 
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"  You  are  not  a  child,  except  in  good- 
ness and  inaocence.  You  are  so  nearly  a 
woman,  that  in  twelve  months'  time,  when 
I  return,  I  shall  ask — " 

"What?" 

"  I  shall  ask  you  to  be  my  wife/' 

"  Your  wife  ?  "  she  laughed  merrily. 

"Don't  laugh — it  pains  me.  What  shall 
you  say  ? " 

"What  shall  I  say  in  twelve  months' 
time  ?  I  love  you  dearly,  Mr.  Rawdon ; 
but  I  could  never  wish  to  marry  you." 

"Then  what  mockery  was  your  chal- 
lenge ?  Do  you  remember  that  the  time 
arrives  on  your  twentieth  birthday  ?  Here 
are  the  tablets." 

"  Do  you  always  wear  them  ? " 

"Yes.      They  shall  never  leave  me." 

"  How  silly  ; — but  it's  very  nice.  Why 
will  you  go  away,  Mr.  Rawdon  ? " 

"  I  have  told  you.  You  will  not  forget 
me,  Mary?" 

"  That   I    promise.      1    could   not   forget 
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you.  Do  you  recollect  asking  something 
of  me  once  ?  If  you  would  like  it,  I  will 
give  it  you !  "  She  turned  into  an  arbour, 
where  feminine  instruments  and  work  lay  on 
the  table,  loosed  the  riband  which  bound 
her  pretty  hair,  and  exclaimed,  "  Choose 
the  victim  for  yourself.  What  would  mamma 
say,  I  wonder  !     How  clumsy  you  are  ! " 

"My  hand  trembles.  I  cannot  sacrifice 
this  gold/' 

It  was  not  a  sentimental  reluctance, 
however,  that  caused  his  delay,  but  the 
blushing  face  which  peeped  through  a  veil 
of  glossy  hair. 

*'  I  have  told  you  already  that  my  hair 
is  not  gold.     Give  me  the  scissors." 

"  Grant  me   one  kiss  instead." 

He  spoke  timidly  and  low,  but  she 
cheerfully  replied,  "  You  shall  have  both," 
and  put  up  her  rosy  mouth. 

Rawdon  kissed  her  with  such  calmness 
as  he  could  summon,  but  his  throat  was 
rather  dry   as  he    said, 

P    2 
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"  This  is  only  tlie  kiss  of  a  brother  who 
bids  his  little  sister  good-bye.  When  I  come 
back,  give  me  no  kiss  at  all,  or  one 
different." 

But  perhaps  Mary  felt  a  certain  difference 
already,  for  she  blushed  hotly,  her  sweet 
eyes  looked  suddenly  grave,  and  her  hands 
trembled  in  their  turn  as  she  severed  a  long 
tress  and  gave  it  silently. 

"  Good-bye,  my  darling.  You  will  never 
doubt  nor  mistrust  me  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Are  you  sorry  that  I  am  going  ?  " 

"  Very  sorry." 

"May  I  write?"  ^ 

*'  Enclose  the  letters  to  mamma  ;  she  will 
give  them  to  me.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Rawdon." 

"For  twelve  months  only." 

She  smiled,  and  made  no  answer. 

He  went,  and,  turning  at  a  corner  of 
the  path,  saw  her  looking  after  him  gravely. 
That  small  figure  in  its  bright  spring 
costume,  with  the  fair  hair  hanging  loose. 
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and  the  eyes — as  he  fancied — round  with 
tears,  was  never  far  from  his  mind's  eye 
in  the  wild  time  that  followed. 

Travelling  continually  between  London 
and  Rodange,  Pier  waited  Garrow's  re- 
covery. He  had  a  thousand  preparations 
to  make  for  his  friend  and  himself,  and 
the  weeks  slipped  by.  It  was  the  24th 
of  May  when  all  was  finally  completed. 
Sweyn  had  gone  to  Nice  as  soon  as  he 
could  be  moved  ;  he  did  not  care  to  visit 
England,  and  the  name  of  Paris  was  ab- 
horrent to  him.  But  Pier  guessed  all  the 
same  what  last  news  he  would  wish  to 
hear.  The  Perouacs  had  been  staying  at 
their  chateau  for  the  spring,  but  they  were 
back  in  Paris  now  with  all  the  leaders  of 
legitimacy,  gathered  for  the  grand  coup. 
Pier  found  every  member  of  the  family 
absent  at  Versailles.  The  great  conspiracy 
had  swelled,  running  thicker  and  faster, 
until  all  the  king's  friends  dropped  into 
it,  men,  women,  and  priests,  devotees  and 
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peiits  creves,  philosophers  and  bacon  mer- 
chants. They  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
wrote,  telegraphed  in  secret  forms,  and 
flew  from  end  to  end  of  Europe.  The 
Count  de  Perouac  had  a  bed  made  up  in 
his  study ;  Jehanne  held  herself  ready  to 
transcribe  at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four  ; 
Albert  grumbled  that  a  penny  postman's 
berth  was  a  sinecure  compared  with  his. 
Hugues  ran  up  from  his  prefecture  every 
other  day,  demonstrated  logically  that  the 
conspirators  were  mad,  and  returned  in 
despair.  The  anxiety  was  overwhelming, 
the  pace  awful.  Each  moment  brought  its 
rumour  of  intrigues,  quarrels,  reconcilia- 
tions, misunderstandings,  deceptions  ex- 
posed,  and  equivocal   doings  explained. 

Pier  travelled  on  to  Versailles,  reaching 
the  parliamentary  capital  at  midnight. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  was 
crowded,  and  the  salons  of  the  Reservoirs 
presented  what  may  be  fitly  called  a 
galaxy,  a  coup  d^ceil^   an   ovation,  or  what- 
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ever  is  the  strongest  term  in  our  penny 
vocabularies.  Nobles,  statesmen,  generals, 
each  attended  by  a  dame  or  two,  feverishly 
passed  from  table  to  table,  consulted,  ran 
out  with  an  idea,  or  returned  with  news. 
An  evening  full  of  delight,  to  be  ever 
remembered.  Versailles  probably  had  seen 
nothing  like  this  since  Damiens  assaulted 
the  Well-beloved. 

It  was  no  time  to  speak  of  merely  human 
affairs,  when  right  divine  lay  staked  upon 
the  hazard  of  the  die.  Jehanne  was  watch- 
ing the  tournament  breathlessly,  waiting 
notes  under  her  father's  dictation,  conferring 
with  other  busy  ladies,  counting  votes  with 
a  sick  anxiety.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  the 
alarms  and  surprises  of  that  night,  which 
might  have  been  so  memorable.  At  1  a.m. 
all  was  over,  a  president  deposed,  a  presi- 
dent chosen,  and  notre  roy  at  the  foot 
of  his  throne.  The  assemblage  dispersed, 
wath  mutual  congratulations  and  hysterics, 
not    chilled     by     the     threatening     crowd 
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gathered  at  St.  Lazare,  nor  by  the  cries 
that  reached  their  aristocratic  ears  as  they 
drove  home.  The  trick  was  played  ;  the 
people  had  lost,   and  they  must  pay. 

Pier  accompanied  the  Count  to  supper, 
a  serious  meal,  for  in  truth  none  of  these 
conspirators  had  properly  sat  down  to  eat 
for  several  days  past.  Everything  possible 
to  be  said  about  the  victory  had  been 
exhausted  before  even  the  ceremonious 
Count  remembered  his  guest's  loss.  Then 
they  spoke  of  Garrow,  and  Pier  watched 
the  lady's  face.  He  fancied  she  turned  paler 
on  hearing  that  he  was  so  soon  to  leave 
Europe. 

"  I  thought  you  might  have  some  mes- 
sage for  him  ? "  Pier  said  generally. 

The  Count  was  astonished,  then  vexed, 
embarrassed,  and  finally  enraged. 

"  Do  I  understand  that  Mr.  Garrow  is 
not  returning  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  his  plans,  but  I  under- 
stand that  such  is  his  intention  1 " 
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"  That  is  very  strange.  In  the  intimate 
friendship  which  unites  Mr.  Garrow  and 
yourself,  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  in- 
formed you  of  a  singular  but  quite  intelli- 
gible conversation  which  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  hold  some  months  since.  Re- 
membering what  passed,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how  he  can  leave  France 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  further  ex- 
planation." 

"Father,"  said  Jehanne,  rising  suddenly, 
"  Mr.  Garrow  is  not  to  blame." 

"  My  child !  What  passes  between  a 
gentleman  and  a  young  lady  cannot  absolve 
the  former  from  his  duty  towards  her 
parents.     Mr.  Garrow  should  have  informed 


me." 


"  He  means  to  do  so,  I  am  quite  sure, 
before  leaving.  He  has  scarcely  yet  quitted 
his  bed." 

"  I  am  glad  to  receive  the  explanation. 
Beg  him  to  come  and  see  me  before  he 
goes.     I  like    Mr.   Garrow    extremely,   and 
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I  trust  tliat  he  may  yet  see  reason  to 
change  his  projects." 

Pier  looked  at  Jehanne,  who  stood  with 
face  averted.  She  made  no  sign,  but  kissed 
her  father  s  forehead,  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  Rawdon  without  looking  up. 

"  Mademoiselle  !  "  he  said,  holding  it  in 
his,  "  the  Count  entrusts  me  with  a  message 
which  would  bring  Sweyn  Garrow  from  the 
world's  end  if  you  added  but  one  syllable." 

Still  with  head  downcast  she  answered, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  Mr.  Qarrow  save 
wishing  him  well." 

"  Then  good-bye  indeed  !  You  have  had 
in  your  hands  the  noblest  spirit  in  the 
world,  and  you  turn  it  forth  broken  and 
ruined.  If  you  disliked  him,  Jehanne,  there 
would  be  forgiveness  for  you,  or  if  you 
misunderstood  him.  But  in  pure  wanton- 
ness of  self-will  and  austerity  you  reject 
a  man  who,  as  you  know,  could  win  your 
love  if  you  would  let  him.  Sweyn  will  be 
avenged,  Jehanne  !     When  you,  who  pride 
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yourself  on  being  marble,  discover  that  you 
are  a  very  woman,  hungry  of  love,  then 
you  will  understand  what  you  have  thrown 
away ! " 

*'The  warmth  of  your  friendship  excuses 
you! 

That  was  all  Jehanne's  reply,  as  she  swept 
from  the  room  like  an  indignant  goddess. 

"This  is  all  most  improper,"  said  the 
Count,  irritably.  "  The  whole  trouble  arises 
from  your  indecent  English  fashions.  If 
Mr.  Garrow  had  paid  his  addresses  in  a 
proper  way,  things  would  not  have  fallen 
into  such  a  state/' 

"  My  father  is  quite  right  there,"  said 
Albert.  "  Mr.  Garrow  has  shocked 
Jehanne's  sense  of  propriety.  That  is  the 
secret  of  it  all." 

So  Pier  Rawdon  had  not  a  cheering 
report  to  carry  to  Rodange.  He  found 
Sweyn  up,  and  eager  to  receive  him.  One 
glance  of  his  feverish  eyes  revealed  the 
hope    which    he    would    not    confess,    and 
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Pier  hastened  gently  to  tell  what  had 
passed.  The  light  faded  from  his  face  as 
he  listened,  and  the  last  words  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  pause. 

"  Well,"  said  Sweyn  at  length,  ''  it  is 
only  awaking  to  the  old  life,  as  if  from 
a  dream.  I  am  an  Ishmaelite  by  birth,  of 
no  country  and  no  kin,  no  dwelling-place 
and  no  ties.  Your  friendship  was  enough 
for  my  wants,  Pier.  Before  I  saw  Jehanne 
I  never  felt  weary,  I  never  wanted  to  get  a 
hold  upon  humanity.  One  could  live,  I 
think,  under  her  spell  as  gently  and  con- 
tentedly as  a  knight  of  old  in  a  witch's 
sleep.  One  could  rest,  and  bury  old 
memories  deep,  under  the  stillness  of  love  ; 
look  after  the  crops  and  one's  neighbours, 
breed  children,  and  sit  at  the  Local  Board. 
Virtue  is  good  for  something,  if  only  to  give 
one  interest  in  one's  fellows.  But  it's  not 
for  me  !  " 

"  I  think  you  would  have  made  her 
happy,  Sweyn." 
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"  Perhaps  not ;  and  I  should  have  broken 
my  heart  in  trying.  There  !  It  is  done 
with  for  ever.  Never  name  her,  Pier. 
Listen  to  my  plans.  I  am  offered  a  yacht 
which  will  suit  us  thoroughly,  and  I  have 
only  delayed  to  buy  it  till  your  return. 
We  sail  to  the  dear  old  Cape,  have  some 
shooting  in  the  Kaffir  country,  run  across 
to  India  and  bag  a  tiger  each,  then  work 
pleasantly  through  the  China  Seas,  visit 
Japan,  cross  to  San  Francisco,  kill  buffaloes 
on  the  plains,  and  round  by  the  Horn.  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  we  shall  be  eighteen 
months  or  so  away ;  but  if  there  is  any 
hurry,  the  yacht  can  be  sent  home,  whilst 
we  return  by  rail  across  America." 

"I  only  wish  to  be  twelve  months 
away." 

"  You  have  something  to  return  for. 
I  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  life." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AN    ISLE    OF   EDEN. 

A  SWELTERING,  shimmering  sea,  silver  on 
its  crests,  steel -grey  in  its  shadows,  heaving 
languidly  from  a  dim  horizon.  A  wall  of 
shrubs  and  flowers,  overhung  by  giant  trees. 
Betwixt  these  barriers  a  reach  of  sand, 
bleached  to  snowy  whiteness,  parted  down 
its  length  by  a  narrow,  black,  bristling  stripe 
of  jetsam.  In  the  front,  steep,  sunny  rocks, 
crowned  with  verdure,  girt  with  foam.  A 
river  upon  one  hand,  gently  pouring  from 
the  forest,  with  canoes  drawn  up  around 
its  mouth,  amid  nipa  palms  and  mangroves, 
under  a  shadow  of  tall  cocoa  trees.  Grey 
and  brown  huts  peeping  amongst  the  green. 
On  a  level  space  of  turf,  beneath  a  giant 
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tapong  tree,  a  little  swarm  of  girls  runniDg, 
shrilly  laughing,  swinging  to  and  fro,  with 
flutter  of  red  skirts  and  gleam  of  satin 
shoulders.  A  braver  and  a  sweeter  spec- 
tacle than  Paris  boulevards  or  dun  English 
fields. 

"  Dayang  !  Dayang  Isa !  What  is  your 
Highness  going  to  do  ? " 

*'  I  am  going,  nurse,  to  swing  on  my 
brother's  rope.     Throw  it  to  me." 

"  Oh  no  !  Your  Highness  will  break  her 
neck,  and  the  Rajah  will  blind  me  with 
red  peppers  !  " 

**  So  he  would,  poor  old  nurse.  Keep 
out  of  the  way  then.  Here,  one  of  you 
free-born  girls,  toss  me  the  ring  ! " 

*'0h,  don't  try  it,  Dayang!"  all  the 
others  exclaimed,  clustering  together. 
''Come  down  and  play!" 

"  I  won't !  I  won't !  Aysha  says  she 
has  swung  on  the  Rajah  Mudah's  rope,  and 
so  will  I." 

"  You  are  not  stronoj  enough." 
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*'  Oh  !  Now,  listen  !  If  no  one  will  toss 
me  tlie  ring  I  will  jump  straight  down. 
Then  you  will  all  be  suspected  of  killing 
me,  and  the  Eajah  will  torture  you  to 
death ! — all  but  Aysha,  who  will  be  krissed 
because  she  is  our  cousin !  Poor  little 
things !  I'm  so  sorry  for  you ;  but  here 
goes ! " 

The  young  tyrant  stood  upon  a  platform, 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
ground.  Painters  seldom  fancy  a  more 
charming  figure  than  that  which  the  tropic 
sun-rays  outlined  as  with  gold,  when  the 
girl  leaned  over  the  boards,  and  stretched 
her  little  hands  to  dive.  A  wealth  of  hair 
drawn  back  to  a  heavy  chignon,  wreathed 
with  flowers,  left  the  small  face  unshaded. 
Golden-bronze  it  was  in  colour,  with  big- 
eyes  of  unfathomable  depth,  so  long  and 
thick  their  lashes  grew,  and  a  purple,  dim- 
pled mouth.  The  delicate  perfection  of  her 
shape  was  displayed  by  the  jacket  of  silk, 
laced    and    buttoned   with    e^old,    and    the 
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black  and  silver  petticoat,  caught  up  in 
graceful  loops,  and  tucked  in  the  em- 
broidered girdle.  The  tiny  jewelled  sandals 
kicked  off  sparkled  in  the  sun  behind  her. 

"  Stay,  you  obstinate  child !  I  will 
throw  you  the  ring." 

"  Good  Aysha  !  Now  you  will  see  if  I  am 
not  strong  enough." 

Pretty  girls  there  were  in  the  group  down 
below,  but  none  to  compare  with  the  cousins. 
Aysha  was  tall  for  her  race,  of  a  grave  and 
stately  presence.  Both  figure  and  features 
showed  a  strain  of  Arab  blood  in  the  spare 
grace  of  the  one  and  the  aquiline  correctness 
of  the  other.  Isa  was  charming,  but  Aysha 
beautiful.  Both  had  a  complexion  fairer  by 
several  degrees  than  that  of  the  lightest 
among  their  comrades ;  but  this  is  usual  in 
the  family  of  a  rajah.  Those  others  had 
mostly  thrown  off  their  jackets,  which  lay  in 
a  heap  beneath  a  tree,  wearing  only  the 
tartan  petticoat.  Their  hair  was  tumbled 
and   loose,   their  polished  brown   shoulders 
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glistened  with  perspiration.  But  Aysha, 
like  her  cousin,  still  wore  the  pretty  dress  of 
high-born  maidens. 

She  stood  beneath  a  tapong  tree,  from  the 
lowest  bough  of  which,  a  hundred  feet  in 
air,  a  rope  was  suspended,  with  a  large  iron 
ring  at  its  extremity.     The  old  nurse  wrung 
her  hands,  and  the  girls  held  their  breath, 
as  Aysha  grasped   this    steadily  with   out- 
stretched arm,  and  swung  it  upwards.    With 
a    little    cry    of    delighted  excitement    Isa 
watched  it  come,  measured  the  distance,  and 
launched   herself  to   meet  it.      One    simul- 
taneous exclamation  of  relief  burst  from  the 
little  crowd  as  their  mistress  caught  the  iron, 
swung  through  their  midst  with  a  flash  of 
gold,  and  soared  aloft  upon  the  other  side. 
As  she  sped   by  again,  Aysha  pushed  her, 
and  until  the  slender  arms  ached  she  clung 
to  the  ring,  shedding  sweet  flowers  from  her 
loosened    hair,    laughing    breathlessly,    and 
crying  out  in  childish  joy. 

"  Oh,    it    is    glorious ! "     Isa    exclaimed, 
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when  at  length  they  stopped  her.  "Our 
swings  are  not  like  this."  She  sat  upon  the 
ground  and  j)anted,  while  the  nurse  arranged 
her  toilette,  chiding.  "  Oh,  I  forgot !  "  the 
princess  suddenly  cried.  "  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  bay,  far  out.  Climb  the  tree, 
one  of  you,  and  look  1 " 

The  great  tapong  had  a  ladder  fixed 
against  it,  whereby  slaves  assured  them- 
selves, from  time  to  time,  that  the  young 
rajah's  swing  was  safe.  Our  carpenters 
might  be  puzzled  to  construct  a  ladder  a 
hundred  feet  long  or  more ;  but  there  are 
several  hints  they  might  gain  in  the  East. 
A  male  bamboo  is  first  planted  about  two 
feet  from  the  trunk.  A  stout  stick  is  thrust 
into  a  hole  dug  in  the  wood  itself,  and 
fastened  at  its  other  extremity  to  the 
bamboo  :  thus  forming  the  rung  of  a  ladder. 
The  operation  is  repeated  until  reaching  the 
top  of  the  bamboo,  when  a  second  is  lashed 
to  it  securely,  end  to  end,  and  so  the  work 
goes   on  to    any   height.     Very   seldom  do 
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these  structures  give  way,  and  even  then 
an  accident  is  nearly  always  avoided. 

But  such  conveniences  are  raised  for 
males  alone,  and  their  rungs  often  stand 
three  feet  apart.  It  would  be  no  light  effort 
for  a  young  girl  to  climb  from  step  to  step, 
and  the  attendants  looked  at  each  other  un- 
willingly.    Isa  glanced  at  them  and  laughed. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  up,  my  brave  cousin  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  I  am  not  the  daughter  of  a  monkey,  to 
climb  trees  !  "  Aysha  answered,  disdainfully. 

"If  I  were  afraid  I  should  own  it." 

"  So  should  I,"  replied  Aysha,  turning 
away. 

"  Sayu  !  "  Isa  cried,  imperatively,  "  go 
up  and  look  what  it  is  floating  out  at  sea." 

The  young  slave  named  slowly  and  un- 
willingly tightened  the  knot  of  her  sarong, 
girt  it  round  her  to  obtain  full  play  of  limb, 
and  clambered  with  difficulty  from  rung  to 
rung  till  she  could  overlook  the  nipa  palms 
and  mangroves. 
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"  It  is  a  boat,"  she  called  down.  *'  A 
white  man's  boat,  I  think.  There  is  a  rag 
of  sail  set,  and  it  drifts  in  fast." 

So  saying  the  child  quickly  slid  from  her 
perch,  clasping  the  bamboo. 

Great  excitement  this  news  produced. 
Isa  and  Aysha  both  mounted  the  ladder  to 
verify,  and  they  felt  almost  inclined  to 
believe  the  improbable  story.  Certainly 
this  was  no  boat  belonging  to  their  people, 
and  it  must  belong  to  an  enemy  therefore. 
But  no  others  came  in  sight,  and  it  was  too 
small  to  give  occasion  for  alarm.  The  girls 
resolved  to  wait  a  little.  If  the  craft  was 
empty  there  might  perhaps  be  loot  in  it; 
and  Isa  trembled  with  delight  and  hope, 
while  Aysha  stretched  her  great  eyes  eagerly. 
Even  if  there  were  men  on  board  they  could 
not  be  very  formidable.  So,  clinging  with 
one  arm  to  the  bamboo,  seated  one  above  the 
other,  these  pirate  girls  watched  like  dogs 
for  game. 

In  half-an-hour  the  boat  had  drifted  near 
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enough  for  tlieir  hawk-eyes  to  see  it  plainly. 
The  mast  was  only  an  oar,  the  sail  dragged 
over  the  side.  No  human  beings  could  be 
observed  ;  but  at  the  bottom,  in  water  which 
lapped  and  sparkled,  lay  some  bundles,  vague 
and  shapeless. 

"It  is  a  wreck ! "  cried  Aysha,  joyously, 
and  slid  down. 

Isa  followed  with  no  less  speed,  and  they 
raced  towards  the  shore,  where  canoes 
were  lying. 

"Kun  to  the  house,  some  of  you," 
exclaimed  the  nurse,  "and  get  paddles ! " 

"No,  no  !  All  the  old  women  will  come 
down  and  claim  their  share.  What  is  to  be 
done,  Aysha  ? " 

That  enero-etic  maiden  did  not  answer. 
She  had  glanced  into  every  canoe,  and  assured 
herself  that  no  paddle  lay  forgotten  there. 

"  Fetch  my  knife ! "  she  cried,  hastily 
unbuttoning  her  jacket  and  throwing  it  off. 

They  brought  a  handsome  weapon,  with  a 
long,   curved   haft  of  polished   ebony,  girt 
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with  bands  of  silver,  and  a  broad  blade. 
After  hesitating  a  moment,  Aysha  untied 
her  sarong  and  tied  it  up  again  in  a  double 
knot ;  kilted  it  so  closely  that  the  gold- 
frino'ed  ends  of  the  under-dress  glistened 
against  her  thigh ;  threw  off  the  gorgeous 
waist-scarf,  and  took  her  knife. 

"Are  you  going  to  swim  out,  Dayang 
Aysha?"  piteously  exclaimed  the  nurse. 
"  Oh,  what  mad  girls  are  Lanun  princesses  !  " 

"  I  will  go  with  you  !  "  cried  Isa,  jealously, 
making  the  same  preparations. 

"  We  will  ^11  go,"  the  girls  repeated. 

"  Those  must  be  quick  swimmers  who 
take  my  share  ! "  Aysha  exclaimed,  running 
through  the  shallow  water,  which  splashed 
like  a  shower  of  jewels  round  her. 

Isa  was  but  just  behind ;  but  the  others, 
prudently  recollecting  that  those  who  hunt 
with  the  lion  get  more  blows  than  prey,  stayed 
on  the  beach.  Swiftly  the  girls  sped  over 
the  waves,  when  they  reached  deeper  water, 
not  breasting  them  as  we  do,  but  throwing 
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first  one  slender  arm  above  their  heads,  and 
then  tlie  other,  scooping  the  water  towards 
them  with  palm  gracefully  hollowed,  and 
bearing  their  foreheads  well  erect.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  they  came  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  boat,  and  those  ashore 
heard  the  melancholy  cry  familiar  to  Oriental 
travellers.  There  was  no  answer,  nor  any 
movement.  Then  they  saw  Aysha  dart  for 
the  stem  ; — her  bare  shoulders  gleamed  for 
an  instant,  then  disappeared  beneath  a  royal 
mantle  of  wet  hair.  She  paused  one  second 
to  glance  inside,  and,  with  a  spring  so  light 
that  experience  alone  can  demonstrate  how 
skilful  it  is,  she  raised  herself  and  climbed 
on  board. 

Isa  came  only  an  instant  in  the  rear,  but 
she  nearly  missed  a  prize.  Three  bodies  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Without  even 
looking  at  their  features,  Aysha  sprang  on 
the  nearest,  hurriedly  tore  the  ring  from 
his  hand,  the  watch  from  his  pocket.  She 
moved    towards    the    next,    but    stumbled 
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over  tlie  sail,  which  dropped,  enveloping 
her  in  rotten  canvas.  With  a  joyous 
laugh  of  triumph,  Isa  threw  herself  upon 
the  other  form  stretched  helpless  on  the 
planks. 

"  Now,"  she  cried,  holding  up  two  rings, 
*'  we  will  fairly  divide  what  remains." 

Aysha  agreed,  and  they  leisurely  began 
their  search.  When  it  was  finished,  and 
the  plunder  admired  with  ecstatic  delight, 
one  observed — > 

"These  dogs  are  not  dead,  I  think." 

"  No,"  said  the  other,  indifferently. 

Then  for  the  first  time  they  looked  at  the 
men  they  had  been  robbing.  Persons  with- 
out their  awful  experience  would  have 
shuddered  with  horror  at  the  sight  of 
human  faces  burnt,  swollen,  and  distorted 
in  a  manner  which  I  could  not  tell.  But 
these  pirate  girls  too  often  had  beheld  such 
spectacles. 

"  They  are  very  young,"  said  A.ysha,  "  the 
white  ones." 
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'*And  how  rich,  they  must  have  been. 
Sons  of  great  rajahs  in  Bel  at,  I  suppose." 

Then  there  was  a  pause,  and  another 
scrutiny. 

"  I  wonder  what  nation  the  dogs  belong 
to.  If  they  are  not  English,  nor  Spaniards, 
nor  Hollanders,  it  is  a  pity  they  should  die. 
Look  how  this  diamond  sparkles.  It  shines 
brighter  than  a  whole  handful  of  mine." 

^'  The  djinns  cut  them  for  these  infidels. 
Don't  you  know — "  etc.,  etc. 

So  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  girls  talked 
of  wonders  beyond  sea,  utterly  forgetful  of 
the  dying  men.  Isa  indeed  had  drawn  her 
little  feet  out  of  the  bilge,  and  rested  them 
for  a  footstool  on  a  human  chest. 

Horrible,  you  think,  reader,  a  libel  on 
womanhood  and  humanity.  We  may  wish  it 
were.  These  pirate  princesses  were  what  a 
bloody  training  had  made  them — reckless  of 
suffering,  greedy  of  gain.  But  he  would  be 
hugely  mistaken  who  supposed  that  in  all 
respects  they  were  unsexed.     Habit  made 
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them  unobservant  of  an  enemy's  pain — and 
all  the  world  was  their  enemy.  They 
regarded  it  as  the  natural  state  of  things 
— that  is,  they  would  have  done  so  had 
they  speculated  on  the  subject — that  men 
should  suffer  and  die  for  their  pleasure 
or  advantage ;  just  as  an  English  lady 
considers  it  a  law  of  Providence  that  gems 
and  precious  furs  should  be  bestowed  upon 
her.  She  does  not  think  what  agony  the 
winning  of  such  spoils  may  have  entailed. 
And  the  Church  teaches  her  that  poor  people 
were  born  to  work,  for  her  advantage  and 
comfort  ultimately.  Many  of  them  die  in 
the  struggle,  but  that  is  a  dispensation  of 
Providence.  Woman  accepts  things  as  they 
are,  unless  a  special  instance  cause  her  to 
reflect.  The  Lanun  girls  showed  as  much 
feeling  as  could  be  expected  when  they  took 
no  delight  in  cruelty.  Asking  more  of  them 
than  a  vague  compassion  would  be  as 
unreasonable  as  asking  ladies  and  honour- 
able  misses  to  forswear  jewels  and  finery 
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because  there  are  suffering  paupers  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

After  regarding  their  plunder  in  every 
light,  Isa  exlaimed, 

"  Let  us  try  to  save  the  dogs.  Perhaps 
they  are  orang  Frants  (Frenchmen),  or  they 
belong  to  some  small  Belati  people,  who 
don't  attack  us.  I  will  take  one  as  my 
slave,  and  do  you  take  the  other." 

'^  The  Eajah  would  not  let  you  keep  him. 
As  soon  as  he  came  back  he  would  throw 
the  Kaffir  to  the  sharks." 

"  I  think  he  would  not  if  he  found  him  at 
his  own  hearth." 

"  But  I  am  sure  he  would,  and  throw  you 
after  him  perhaps.  You  can  try  if  you  like, 
but  I   will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  I  will  speak  to  the  Eajah  Mudah. 
My  brother  Ibrahim  will  burn  all  the 
campong  rather  than  vex  me.  Don't  be  a 
coward,  Aysha." 

"  They  will  die  before  we  get  to  shore 
unless  this  boat  drifts  more  quickly."     She 
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rose  and  glanced  towards  the  land.  "  Why, 
the  wind  is  dying  already,  and  the  current 
taking  us  out  to  sea  !  Quick  !  Let  us  hoist 
the  sail." 

They  tried  to  do  so,  but  the  ropes  were 
entangled  and  knotted.  The  breeze  still 
came  in  steady  force  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time,  then  dropped,  again  to  recur.  They 
knew  very  well  that  within  half-an-hour  it 
would  shift  to  the  opposite  direction,  and 
carry  them  off  shore,  xlt  the  worst  they 
could  always  spring  overboard,  but  they  were 
loth  to  abandon  the  boat. 

"  Weh ! "  cried  Isa,  after  five  minutes' 
struojo^linoj  with  the  canvas.  "  Our  sarongs 
will  carry  us  in." 

So  saying,  she  stripped  off  her  outer 
petticoat,  and  Aysha  did  the  same,  not 
without  a  suspicious  glance  at  the  bodies 
lying  as  though  dead  beneath  their  feet. 
Fastening  one  end  of  the  cloth  to  the  mast, 
and  holding  out  the  other  with  fingers  and 
toes,  they  caught  the  last  puffs  of  wind,  and 
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drove  to  shore.  Before  they  reached  it, 
however,  half-a-dozen  canoes  put  out, 
paddled  by  slaves  and  attendants.  The 
Dayangs  hastily  resumed  their  dress,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  towed  in. 

As  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  thwarts  to 
jump  overboard,  Isa  struck  a  face  again  with 
her  small  toes.  She  looked  at  it  with  some 
attention,  stooping  to  part  the  fair  hair  on 
the  discoloured  forehead. 

''  Aysha,"  she  cried,  gaily,  "  this  is  my 
share  of  the  slaves.  I  won't  have  him 
hurt ! " 

"  You  are  very  welcome,"  the  other 
answered  in  the  same  tone.  "  If  it  comes 
to  that,  I  prefer  this  one.  As  for  the  Lascar, 
we  will  give  him  to  Her  Highness,  your 
mother." 

A  score  of  active  maidens,  pulling  at  the 
rope,  dragged  the  small  vessel  up  the  beach. 
Not  till  then  did  it  occur  to  their  mistresses 
to  give  the  dying  creatures  water.  They 
had  been  too  much  occupied,  up  till  that 
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moment,  with  displaying  the  objects  looted  ; 
but  when  an  adventurous  damsel  tried  to 
enter  the  boat,  their  quick  eyes  detected  her, 
and  she    was   repulsed    with   blows.     Thus 
recalled  to  their  interests,  the  Dayangs  leapt 
aboard  again,  and  the  first  thing  they  did 
was  to  disembarrass  the    craft  of  its    late 
owners.    Aided  by  two  stalwart  slaves,  they 
heaved  the  bodies  to  the  gunwale,  and  then 
delivered  them   to  the  old  nurse,  with  in- 
junctions to   bring  the   dead  to  life.     She 
undertook  the  charge  with  indifference,  saw 
the    white    men    carried    into    the    shade, 
drenched    with    water,    stripped    of    their 
wet     clothes,     and     wrapped     in     female 
sarongs.     Then  she  put  into  each  of  their 
mouths  a  lump  of  rice  boiled  in  a  bamboo, 
and  left  them.     As  for  the  Lascar,  he  lay 
where  he  fell,  under  the  boat,  until  some 
inquisitive  girl    observed   that  he  had  the 
air   of   an   "  orang  latit."     The   nurse  was 
eminently    patriotic    and    religious.       She 
looked  at  the  object — hideous  enough,  but 
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scarcely  more  so  tlian  were  those  others  ; 
decided  that  there  was  reasonable  ground  for 
thinking  it  might  be  Malay  and  Moslem;  and 
therefore  turned  out  a  Christian  dog  who 
occupied  the  shadiest  place  to  give  room  for 
this  disciple  of  Mohammed. 

After  overhauling  every  nook  and  corner 
of  the  prize,  the  Dayangs  started  homeward 
with  their  loot.  They  gave  the  white  men 
in  charge  of  slaves,  who  humorously  rolled 
them  over  and  over  through  the  sand  until 
they  reached  the  canoe.  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  treatment  would  be  approved 
by  theorists,  but  I  can  vouch  that  it  was 
successful.  The  sweet  water  permeated 
veins  and  pores  choked  up  with  salt,  withered 
in  dry  heat.  The.  lump  of  rice,  bound  tight 
in  its  own  juice,  melted  imperceptibly.  As 
the  wrecked  men  began  to  recover  conscious- 
ness, they  were  thoroughly  shaken  up,  and 
their  limbs  shampooed  by  the  process  of 
conveying  them  through  the  hot  soft  sand 
to  the  canoes  in  waiting.     There  the  slave 
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girls  heaved  them  in  anyhow,  and  paddled 
up  the  river. 

The    campong    of   Rajah    Mummein    hay 
some    three   or   four  miles    above    the    sea, 
beyond  the  reach  of  artillery.     It  was  forti- 
fied  with  stockades  capable  of   resisting  a 
small  force  provided  only  with  light  cannon. 
Not  less  than  fifty  brass  guns,  three  to  ten 
pounders,  were  mounted  on  these  works,  en 
barbette.      The   village   itself    consisted    of 
about  three  hundred  houses,  raised  on  posts, 
and  built  either  of  wood  or  palm  thatch, 
along  the  river-side.      In   the  midst  stood 
the  Eajah's  palace,  a  building  of  considerable 
size,  painted  blue,  and  surmounted  by  flags. 
Next  in  importance  was  the  house  of  Aysha's 
mother ;  her  father  had  been  killed  at  sea. 
The  girls  decided,  after  mature  consideration, 
that  it  would  be  best  to  land  their  slaves 
at  the  palace,  and  thither  the  canoes  were 
taken. 

The  princesses  arrived  an  hour  before,  and 
half    the    women    of    the    settlement    had 
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gathered    to    see    their    loot.      Objects    so 
attractive  had  not  been  secured  in  Sfenera- 
tions  of  piracy.     There  were  three  handsome 
rings,  two  watches,  a  little  bag  with  a  chain 
of  hair  to  attach  it  round  the  neck,  gold  and 
silver  money,  arms,  and  all  sorts  of  mysteri- 
ous things.     The  bag  was  opened  with  care, 
for  it  evidently  contained  a  saphi  (a  charm) ; 
and  the  excitement  was  general  when  Aysha 
displayed  a  small  set  of  ivory  tablets  bound 
in  gold.     Lanun  women  live  on  good  terms 
generally,  but  if  these  beautiful  things  could 
have  been   secured  by  murdering  the  two 
lucky  finders,  not  one  would  have  hesitated. 
Whilst  still  the  plunder  passed  from  hand 
to    hand    with    admiration,    Sayu    came    to 
announce  that  the  white  slaves  had  arrived. 
All  the  Rajah's  harem  broke  into  fury.     No 
European  had  been  ever  spared  by  Lanuns, 
not  at  least  in  our  time  or  our  fathers';  they 
have  come  to  think  it  religious  duty  to  kill 
orang  putih.     They  boast  of  such  atrocities 
in    comparing   themselves   with    Sulu   and 
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Balignini,  who  sometimes  hold  white  men 
to  ransom  at  Bruni.  If  the  males  of  the 
country  had  been  at  home  they  would  have 
settled  in  a  moment  the  dispute  which  arose  ; 
but  nearly  all  were  absent  on  their  annual 
cruise.  An  old  chief  ofoverned  in  the 
Rajah's  name,  with  just  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  a  servile  outbreak.  He  lay  ill,  how- 
ever, and  the  ladies  of  the  palace  ruled. 
Isa's  mother,  as  head -wife,  was  endowed 
with  some  theoretical  power,  but  it  was 
disregarded  in  times  of  crisis.  The  more 
violent  dames  rushed  forth,  calling  on  their 
slaves  to  follow.  Isa  and  Aysha  leapt  from 
the  balcony  to  the  ground,  and  ran  ahead, 
little  panting  furies,  to  protect  their  rights 
and  dignity. 

Both  parties  hurried  to  the  spot  where 
the  prisoners  had  been  tossed  out  upon 
the  mud.  In  the  light  undress  of  their 
home  employments,  the  female  population 
gathered  to  take  part,  their  sarongs  flutter- 
ing,  waist-belts  jingling.      Many  of  them 
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carried  a  knife,  not  for  utility  alone,  and 
the  Kaffir  had  no  friend  in  that  array. 
The  personal  influence  of  the  girls,  of 
course,  was  wholly  confined  to  those  of 
their  sex  and  age.  Family  connection 
would  have  saved  them  in  case  of  personal 
danger,  but  very  few  matrons  would  take 
their  side  in  such  a  quarrel.  The  princesses 
did  not  quail,  however.  They  resolutely 
stood  before  the  prisoners,  clasping  knives 
very  pretty  but  by  no  means  ineffective. 
A  long  ray  of  sunset  streamed  through 
the  mangroves  and  glowed  upon  their 
young  faces  set  for  a  death  struggle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  screaminof  and  con- 
fusion  a  canoe  was  seen,  hastily  scudding 
up  the  opalescent  channel.  The  paddler, 
bent  to  his  knees,  threw  long  scoops  of 
water  behind  him  at  each  stroke.  All 
saw  that  he  bore  news,  and  paused.  At 
hailing  distance  he  cried,  "  Oh,  weh,  Day- 
ans^s !     The  fleet  is  returning^." 

This    intelligence    drove    out    all    other 
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thoughts.  Du'e  the  mishap  must  be,  or 
startling  the  good  luck,  which  sent  Rajah 
Mummein  back  within  the  month  when 
he  had  started  on  his  cruise.  In  another 
instant  it  was  known  that  the  fleet  was 
visible  from  the  river's  mouth,  advancing 
with  all  speed.  Forgetful  of  the  late  dis-  . 
pute,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  pirates 
sprang  into  their  canoes,  and  hastened 
down  the  stream.  The  white  men,  in- 
sensible to  pain  or  danger,  even  to  scornful 
little  spurnings  by  little  royal  feet,  were 
conveyed  to  Aysha's  home  and  abandoned. 

Isa  and  her  cousin  reached  shore  rather 
late,  detained  by  this  care.  The  moon 
had  risen,  stretching  a  silver  net  above 
the  dark-blue  sea.  Far  out  in  the  mist 
and  haze  blotches  of  fire  glowed  luridly, 
signals  of  the  returning  fleet.  Nearer  the 
strand,  black  specks  heaved  and  vanished 
before  a  trail  of  phosphorescent  light ; 
some  canoes,  in  the  impatience  and  anxiety 
of  mothers,  daughters,  wives,  had  gone  out 
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to  sea.  The  other  women  waited,  clustering 
round  fires  of  drift,  dozing  in  the  soft  sand. 
Gradually  the  beacons  shone  clearer,  and 
great  war  praus  came  into  view,  pulsating 
with  thirty  oars  a-side,  creeping  like  swift 
centipedes.  Presently  the  "  clank — clank  "  of 
that  human  machinery  was  heard  in  fever- 
ish rhythm,  arms  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light. All  who  could  find  a  boat  pushed 
off  for  tidings,  and  the  rest  swam  out. 
Questions  were  shouted  in  long,  wailing 
cry,  and  answers  came  from  the  fighting 
deck.  The  English  were  approaching  to 
attack  their  stronghold.  So  the  Sultan  of 
Bruni  had  sent  notice,  and  he  invited 
them  to  shelter  in  his  dominions. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  praus 
entered  the  river,  and  sped  upwards  without 
stopping.  Slaves  sank  as  they  rowed,  and 
were  tossed  overboard,  with  a  cut  across 
their  throats.  Warriors  took  their  place, 
and  toiled  with  a  sort  of  rage.  Behind  the 
vessels   streamed   a   little   navy   of  canoes. 
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many    of    tliem    still    far    out    upon    the 
moonlit  sea. 

Instantly  on  arrival  the  Kajah  gave  his 
orders.  Guns  were  rolled  down,  and  lifted 
on  board.  Every  household  began  to 
pack.  It  is  no  toilsome  business  to  gut 
a  Lanun  dwelling,  though  it  be  a  palace. 
Furniture  there  is  scarce  any  moveable ; 
and  the  beautiful  mats,  the  draperies,  the 
silks  and  handsome  robes,  the  arms,  the 
ornaments,  the  simple  basins  and  utensils, 
are  easily  stowed  away.  By  the  flare  of 
bonfires  all  the  property  of  the  settlement 
had  been  transported  aboard  ship  when 
morning  came ;  and  other  villages,  less 
imperilled,  must  wait  their  turn.  Eajah 
Mummein  sat  on  his  huge  bed,  stripped 
of  its  mattresses,  ruminating.  A  fierce 
old  sea-king  was  he,  lean  as  a  tiger,  with 
wrinkled  eyes,  and  broad,  ill-shaped  mouth. 
Isa  brought  him  a  pannikin  of  brandy, 
a  precious  commission  entrusted  to  her, 
envied   by   all    the   Eajah's   wives.      They 
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could  not  understand  why  this  girl  should 
bring  their  lord  a  cup  of  water  every  night. 

"  How  is  my  little  Isa  ? "  said  the  pirate 
chief,  smelling  her  hair  and  shoulders,  in 
the  way  these  Orientals  substitute  for  kissing. 

"  Father,  I  have  a  new  slave,  and  so  has 
Aysha.      We  found  them  in  a  boat." 

"  Ah !  what  was  it  I  heard  ?  Some- 
thing about  white  men  you  are  protecting. 
Where  are  they  ?  " 

*'  Will  you  promise  not  to  hurt  them  ? " 

"No.  They  must  die.  Ibrahim,"  he 
added  to  the  youth  who  just  came  in, 
''find'  those  Kaffir  doo;s  the  oirls  brouo^ht 
Id,  and  pitch  them  into  the  river ! " 

Isa  petulantly  began  to  exclaim,  but 
Ibrahim  silenced  her.  He  was  a  fine  young 
pirate,  slender  and  handsome,  but  stern 
of  expression. 

"If  we  dare  not  fight  the  Kaffirs,"  he 
said  briefly,  with  a  kind  glance  at  his 
sister,  "we  will  not  murder  them  to  vex 
our  little  Isa." 
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"Do  you  tliink  I  love  to  run  away?" 
cried  the  Eajah,  angrily.  "  Enough  !  The 
elders  have  talked  of  this.  Count  how 
many  of  your  young  warriors  would  stand 
by  you  to  resist  the  orang  putih — be  they 
cursed  ! " 

"I  have  counted.  Not  a  man  would 
fly,  if  the  Hollander,  and  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Englishman  sailed  at  them 
abreast." 

"  You  are  boys,  and  have  no  memory. 
I  have  fought  the  white  man  on  sea  and 
land,  when  the  bravest  of  our  nation  were 
in  thousands.  I  have  ordered.  Obey ! 
Toss  those  Kaffirs  into  the  river ! " 

'•  My  arms  are  in  the  prau.  I  have 
obeyed  once.'' 

The  Rajah  turned  green  with  passion. 

"  Do  you  defy  me  ? "  he  cried,  drawing 
his  kris. 

Ibrahim  did  not  answer,  but  with  a 
look  as  fierce  as  his  own.  Isa  ran 
between  them.     She  still  held  the  pannikin. 
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and  her  movement  spilt  its  cod  tents  upon 
her  brother's  chest. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  Ibrahim  cried,  taking 
the  cup  and  smelling  it.  Scornfully  and 
sternly  he  eyed  his  father  as  he  threw 
the  brandy  on  the  floor.  The  Kajah 
quailed  at  this  detection  of  his  secret, 
and  Ibrahim  went  out  silently.  At  the 
door  he  turned  and  said,  ''The  Kaffirs 
shall  not  be  killed.  If  you  have  for- 
gotten how  young  men  fight,  lead  on  your 
greybeards,  and  you  shall  see,  Eajah  ! " 

"  Forgive  me  ! "  whispered  Isa,  drawing 
near. 

"  It  is  enough.  Go.  Keep  out  of  my 
sight." 

He  would  not  be  mollified ;  and  the 
girl  withdrew  at  length,  her  heart  very 
full,  for  the  two  loved  each  other  in  their 
wild  way.  Going  to  seek  Aysha,  she 
found  Ibrahim  superintending  the  trans- 
port of  the  prisoners  on  board  a  merchant 
ship,  captured  in  a  former  foray. 
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At  dawn  the  vessels  dropped  down  the 
river,  carrying  as  many  of  the  population 
as  could  find  room.  Those  remaining  held 
themselves  in  readiness  to  fly  into  the 
jungle  at  the  first  alarm,  there  to  wait 
until  the  praus  returned  to  take  them  off 
from  a  spot  appointed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A    CRUISE    WITH    THE    LANUNS. 

Gradually  the  shipwrecked  men  re- 
covered consciousness  as  the  vessel  sped 
day  by  day  towards  Bruni.  They  found 
themselves  stretched  upon  a  sloping  deck 
of  thatch,  like  a  pent-house,  with  the  sea 
all  round  and  beneath  them,  the  brilliant 
tropic  sky  above.  The  lateen  sail  threw  a 
grateful  shadow,  which  they  followed  pain- 
fully as  it  moved.  Glancing  between  eye- 
lids too  swollen  to  bear  the  dazzlinor  liorht, 
they  watched  a  crowd  of  ruffians,  gaily 
dressed,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel ; 
a  score  of  women  in  the  after  part.  A 
lively  interchange  of  wit  passed  above  their 
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heads.     The  tum-tum  was  constantly  in  use, 
and  the  stream  of  song  scarcely  ceased  day 
or   night ; — if    song    that    may    be    called 
which  is  more  like  the  humming  of  a  blue- 
bottle, varied   by    a   nasal    scream,    abrupt 
and  long-drawn  out,  like  the  sudden  whirr 
of  a  cicala.     In  general  the  ditty  reached  an 
end   after   a  verse    or   two,   at   the  remon- 
strance of  the  women,  who  could  scarcely 
express  their  distaste  of  its  objectionable  senti- 
ments, so  convulsed  were  they  with  laughter. 
Every  colour  was  displayed  in  the   cos- 
tume  of  these  people,   red    predominating. 
Some  of  the  men  wore  only  the  national 
sarong,  gracefully  looped  about  their  agile 
frames,  and  the  picturesque  head-handker- 
chief ;     others    were    clothed    in   shirts   of 
silk,    and   trousers   beneath    the   inevitable 
sarong.      A  frosty  gleam  of  gold  here  and 
there  proved  them  to  be  not  all  common 
rovers.     The  slender  foremast   was  girdled 
with  arms,  wavy  kris,  ponderous  kempilan 
tulwar    of    Indian    manufacture,    pieces    of 
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chain -mail,  British  cutlass.  Very  pleasant 
and  bright  was  the  scene.  The  intense 
sunshine  appeared  to  carve  things  solidly 
out,  and  the  shadows  seemed  cut  with 
axe.  Supple  v/ith  constant  bathing  and 
constant  heat,  the  men's  shoulders  glistened 
like  silk.  Even  their  ugliness  was  pic- 
turesque. The  small  eyes  gleamed  with 
every  changeful  mood,  the  ill-cut  mouths 
rested  not  a  moment  still.  When  not 
open  for  talk  or  laughter  or  song,  they 
rolled  penang  incessantly,  and  their  chins 
were  dabbled  with  its  scarlet  stain,  as  with 
blood.  Lanuns  are  represented  as  a  hand- 
some race,  and  so,  in  truth,  are  their  chiefs 
and  nobles,  crossed  for  generations  with  the 
blood  of  their  most  beautiful  captives.  But 
the  common  warrior  is  distinguished  from 
other  scions  of  the  great  Malay  family 
only  by  his  height.  These  pirates  lolled 
their  misshapen  heads  upon  their  stalwart 
shoulders,  exhibiting  a  wild-beast  array  of 
teeth,    filed,    dyed,   and   opalescent.      Loud 
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and  long  they  laughed,  with  oblique  and 
sinister  glances  of  the  eye  at  the  women  in 
the  after  part.  These,  on  their  side,  found 
amusement  enough.  Under  the  formal 
protection  of  veils,  which  hid  none  of  their 
features,  they  returned  those  gnomes  quite 
as  good  as  they  received,  and  the  war  of 
cynic  wit  scarcely  ceased. 

One  afternoon  Pier  awoke,  perfectly  con- 
scious, and  desperately  hungry.  Sweyn 
Garrow  lay  beside  him  still  asleep,  so 
disfigured  that  his  friend  shuddered  at  the 
sight.  Beyond  squatted  the  interpreter, 
S'Ali  Kasut,  a  lean  and  lank  Malay,  whose 
sun-dried  skin  was  fast  recovering  such 
gloss  as  it  had  possessed.  At  Pier's  request 
S'Ali  called  for  food,  and  the  women  were 
greatly  interested  to  see  one  of  the  orang 
putih  sitting  up.  But  good  nature  is  a 
quality  almost  universal  in  a  race  which 
habitually  and,  as  it  were,  religiously  tor- 
tures its  captives  at  the  outset.  After 
laughing  their  fill,  two  of  the  women  rose, 
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and  let  themselves  drop  through  a  hole  in 
the  thatch.  They  reappeared  with  plates  of 
rice,  dried  fish,  and  pickles,  which  they  set 
before  Rawdon,  moving  easily  above  the 
sloping  and  unprotected  deck.  A  fire  of 
broad  jests  from  the  men  saluted  them,  and 
they  returned   it   stoutly. 

Sweyn  wakened  with  a  start  which 
racked  all  the  bones  of  his  frame. 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  he  murmured,  looking 
round  bewildered. 

The  Lanuns  bent  forward  on  hands  and 
knees,  watching  curiously,  with  their  keen 
shadeless  eyes  and  cynical  wry  mouths. 

"  Ah,  those  devils  still  I "  Sweyn  mut- 
tered, shuddering,  and  they  fell  back,  scream- 
ing with  delight. 

One  of  them  instantly  began  to  improvise 
a  ribald  song,  to  which  the  others  added  a 
verse  in  turn. 

"  I  understand  only  vaguely,"  Pier  an- 
swered, with  his  mouth  full.  ''  Tell  us 
what  has  happened,   Ali." 
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In  his  quaint  English  the  Malay  explained 
events,  from  the  time  when  those  three, 
the  sole  survivors  of  their  yacht's  crew, 
gradually  lost  consciousness  in  suffering  and 
despair.  More  accustomed  to  hardship,  and 
more  carefully  tended, — as  a  Mahomedan, — 
he  had  regained  possession  of  his  senses 
many  hours  ago ;  and  the  pirates,  inde- 
fatigable story-tellers,  had  informed  him  of 
everything  that  had  taken  place,  making 
the  narrative  very  droll.  It  appeared  that 
they  picked  up  many  portions  of  the  yacht, 
but  they  had  mostly  been  abandoned  at 
the  town.  S' All's  tale  was  heard  with 
astonishment. 

''  What  do  you  remember  of  all  this  ?  " 
Pier  asked. 

"  I  remember  those  awful  scenes  in  the 
l)oat,  when — let  us  not  talk  of  it !  And  it 
seems  that  I  opened  my  eyes  once  after- 
wards. A  bronze  figure  of  an  angel  stood 
in  the  bows,  holding  a  purple  sail  with 
hand  and  foot.     Its  round  limbs  shone  all 
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over  like  gold,  and  a  halo  sparkled  round 
its  head.  Then  I  ajDpear  to  recollect  being 
rolled  over  and  over.  There  was  a  great 
noise  and  bustle.  It  was  dark  night  round 
me,  but  the  heavens  flared  overhead.  All 
the  time  I  was  conscious  of  those  fiends 
yonder,  seeing  them  without  opening  my 
eyes." 

"My  recollections  are  much  the  same. 
What  are  the  pirates  going  to  do  with 
us,  S'Ali?" 

"  Nobody  knows  it.  They  say  Rajah 
Mudah  not  let  you  killed  be.  They  make 
you   slave." 

The  friends  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled.  Slaves  of  those  inhuman  brutes  ! 
Not  whilst  there  was  water  in  the  sea,  nor 
trees  on  land.  They  talked  of  escape,  but 
for  the  moment  this  was  impossible,  and 
they  slept  again,  gathering  strength  with 
every  gust  of  perfumed  air. 

Another  day  passed,  and  another,  cloud- 
less above,  smooth  below.     The  vessel  did 
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not  sail  alone.  A  fleet  of  praus  and  large 
caooes,  all  filled  with  people  and  goods, 
covered  the  sea.  Swift  vessels  darted 
by  continually,  racing  with  one  another. 
Richly -dressed  chiefs  upon  their  fighting 
decks  grinned  at  the  prisoners  as  they 
passed.  Sometimes  also  there  were  wo- 
men, densely  veiled,  but  graceful  of  figure, 
who  showed  no  less  interest.  Once  S'Ali 
pointed  out  a  handsome  prau,  on  which 
sat  two  girls  and  an  old  lady,  surrounded 
by  slaves.  They  never  glanced  aside,  but 
S'Ali  whispered — 

"  Them  the  dayangs  what  you  caught. 
Dayang  Isa,  she  with  her  father  be  dare 
not.  She  with  Dayang  Aysha's  mother 
sail,  and  Rajah  Mudah  he  watching 
always." 

On  the  fifth  day  they  approached  the 
land,  visible  till  then  only  like  a  cloud. 
Very  beautiful  it  was.  Hanging  in  the 
sky  loomed  the  huge  peak  of  Kina  Balu,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  as  the  crow 
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flies.  Scarcely  less  majestic  rose  Molu, 
and  range  on  range  of  stately  hills,  one 
before  the  other,  springing  from  the  very 
surge.  Not  rugged  nor  threatening  were 
they,  but  brilliant  of  verdure  in  the  sun. 
The  eternal  forest  here  was  broken  into 
glades  and  pretty  copses,  with  savannahs 
interspersed.  Great  herds  of  half- wild 
cattle  roamed  about,  and  the  smoke  rising 
everywhere  amidst  the  trees  betrayed  the 
site  of  villages  unseen. 

"  This  is  my  fancy  of  Paradise,"  said 
Rawdon. 

"  And  its  inhabitants  realize  my  notion 
of  fiends,"  Sweyn  answered. 

S'Ali  was  now  quite  at  home  with  the 
Lanuns.  He  went  where  he  pleased,  saving, 
of  course,  the  women's  quarter ;  he  cracked 
jokes  and  sang  a  verse,  took  the  tum-tum 
or  the  stick  of  sugar-cane  from  any  hand. 
The  Englishmen  might  have  done  the  like 
could  they  have  talked.  Of  the  easy  Malay 
speech,  indeed,  they  were  not   quite  igno- 
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rant,  and,  giving  themselves  to  the  study 
now  with  zeal,  their  progress  in  the 
Lanun  dialect  was  rapid.  A  tongue  which 
has  no  genders,  no  declensions,  but  three 
moods  and  three  tenses  to  the  verb, — • 
expressed  by  particles, — with  nearly  all  its 
parts  of  speech  interchangeable,  is  not 
difficult  to  acquire. 

All  the  fleet  lay  to  off  shore,  whilst  a 
vessel  coming  from  the  south-west  rapidly 
approached.  Upon  its  deck  sat  a  personage 
gorgeously  attired,  under  shade  of  a  yellow 
silk  umbrella.  Rajah  Mummein  paid  him 
a  short  but  ceremonious  visit,  and  then, 
returning  to  his  prau,  ordered  the  voyage 
to  be  resumed. 

"That  man,"  S'Ali  observed,  after  in- 
quiry, '^  great  Bruni  pangeran.  He  come 
say  English  man-of-war  at  Labuan  no  be, 
and   this   afternoon  we    pass." 

It  happened  so.  Sailing  just  beyond 
cannon-shot,  the  Lanuns  scudded  under 
the  very  batteries  of  Labuan.     The  red  flag 
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of  Eiiorland  was  visible,  even  the  white 
uniform  of  soldiers  standing  by  their  guns. 
The  pirates  shook  aloft  their  weapons,  and 
reviled  the  banner  of  their  great  enemy ; 
but  they  cautiously  kept  their  distance. 
Afterwards  they  passed  before  the  town, 
where  a  dozen  ships  lay  at  anchor,  and 
the  w^harfs  were  crowded  with  people  hurry- 
ing to  behold  this  spectacle.  But  to 
attempt  escape  here  would  have  been 
mere  waste  of  life ;  at  Bruni,  if  they  were 
taken  there,  as  had  been  announced,  there 
is  a  consul,  and  besides,  the  Sultan  him- 
self would  stand  by  them  resolutely,  for 
his  throne's  sake. 

Next  day  the  fleet  entered  the  Bay  of 
Bruni,  a  beautiful  stretch  of  water,  like 
an  inland  sea.  At  Cherimon  Island  it  cast 
anchor,  while  the  Eajah  and  some  leading 
chiefs  rowed  up  to  the  capital.  Every  one 
landed,  Pier  and  Sweyn  with  the  rest. 
They  sat  beneath  a  tree  on  the  jjretty, 
strand,  and  S'Ali  went  from  group  to  group^ 
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inquiring  cautiously  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them  at  Bruni. 

To  their  bitter  disappointment  he  learned 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  visiting  the 
town  itself.  The  Sultan  desired  his  immi- 
grants to  settle  on  the  river  Limbang,  where 
the  Kayans  were  playing  awful  mischief; 
and  thither  they  would  proceed  direct.  The 
only  chance  was  to  write  to  the  Consul, 
and  S'Ali  went  out  to  seek  a  messenger. 

Whilst  the  captives  sat  there,  rather 
despondent,  slaves  were  building  sheds, 
of  branches  and  bamboo.  Others  landed 
bedding  and  kitchen  utensils,  made  fires, 
carried  water.  Presently  the  mistresses 
appeared,  in  rude  delight  to  touch  dry  soil 
again.  They  gathered  about  the  English- 
men, making  remarks  very  improper,  laugh- 
ing loud,  and  pushing. 

"  I  could  almost  believe,"  said  Sweyn, 
''that  the  girl  in  purple  yonder  was  that 
bronze  statue  I  dreamed  of  in  real  flesh." 

Two  pirate-maidens  were  watching  them 
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silently,  apart  from  the  crowd,  their  beauti- 
ful eyes  uncovered ;  and  in  truth  the  shawl 
about  their  heads  concealed  very  little  of 
the  features.  The  friends  observed  them 
with  an  interest  and  a  gratitude  by  no 
means  void  of  admiration,  and  the  girls 
reflected  their  expression.  But  others  came 
up,  saucy  and  sportive.  One  of  them  seized 
Aysha's  hand,  and  held  it  forth  with  mis- 
chievous triumph.  A  perfect  hand  it  was, 
the  finger-tips  and  the  small  soft  palm 
stained  orange-pink  with  henna.  Pier  re- 
cognized his  diamond  ring,  and  Isa,  without 
solicitation,  thrust  out  her  own  small  paw, 
gleefully  laughing  in  Sweyn's  face. 

"  You  jolly  little  thieves  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
merrily. 

Pier  asked  by  signs  for  the  object  he  had 
worn  round  his  neck,  and  Aysha,  smiling 
pleasantly,  threw  aside  her  shawL  Mary 
Latham's  tablets  lay  upon  a  bosom  as  pretty 
as  her  own,  bronze  instead  of  marble.  He 
made  a  gesture  as  if  to  seize   it,  but  the 
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girls  ran  like  deer,  laughing  loud.  An  old 
woman  cooking  at  the  fire  picked  up  a 
stone  and  hurled  it  with  all  her  senile 
force.  It  flew  wide,  but  Sweyn  caught  it, 
tossed  it  up  behind  him  like  a  cricket  ball, 
recovered  and  lightly  pitched  it  towards 
Isa,  who  was  returning.  All  Malays  are 
skilled  in  games  of  ball,  and  this  little  feat 
delighted  the  women.  Catching  the  pebble 
neatly,  Isa  tossed  it  round  among  her  slaves. 

S'Ali  came  with  his  report.  "Things 
bad,  tuans  !  "  he  said.  "  No  man  to  Bruni 
go,  but  Rajah.  I  one  slave  ask,  my 
countryman,  letter  to  carry.  He  say  no, 
and  I  think  he  Rajah  tell.  Things  very 
bad!" 

They  were  indeed,  if  S'Ali's  suspicions 
proved  correct.  The  Lanuns  would  now 
have  an  overpowering  motive  to  rid  them- 
selves of  their  prisoners,  besides  the  national 
hatred  of  orang  putih.  Towards  nine 
o'clock  the  Rajah's  prau  returned,  ablaze 
with  torches,  which   lit  the   sombre   forest 
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and  the  hurrying  stream.  Some  warriors 
and  slaves  landed,  but  tlie  wives  of  the 
chiefs  went  aboard  with  their  attendants, 
carrying  supper.  The  princesses  stood  at 
the  landing-place,  Isa  looking  wistfully  at 
her  father's  prau.  The  scene  was  superbly 
picturesque.  Kawdon  and  Garrow  had 
innocently  posted  themselves  in  the  women's 
quarter  of  the  camp,  and  no  one  troubled 
to  dislodge  them.  Black  against  the  fires, 
rosy  in  the  light,  draped  figures  passed  from 
shed  to  shed,  gossiping  and  laughing, 
(xirl  slaves,  half  naked,  crouched  round 
the  blaze,  which  glistened  on  their  shoulders 
whilst  they  ate  the  leavings  of  the  supper. 
At  a  little  distance  the  men  were  busy 
furbishing  their  arms,  singing,  cooking.  In 
the  stream,  the  big  black  praus  flared  with 
light,  which  showed  the  more  aristocratic 
women  and  the  chiefs  on  deck,  gleaming 
with  silk  and  gold,  glittering  with  weapons. 
Vessels  further  off  were  outlined  in  the 
ruddy  glare,  which  died  gradually  away  in 
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the  breadth  of  that  grand  river.  Overhead 
the  fire-flies  played  in  swarms,  wrapping 
some  favourite  tree  with  a  sheet  of  silver, 
and  vanishing,  to  reappear  each  instant. 
The  noise  was  wild  but  musical — long 
shout  'of  men,  laughter  of  girls,  rhythmic 
beat  of  tum-tum,  and  sudden  burst  of 
nasal  song. 

When  S'Ali  brought  them  food  the 
Englishmen  ate,  and  lay  down  where  they 
stood.  Presently  a  slave  appeared,  carry- 
ing a  bottle  of  raid,  which  he  put  beside 
them  without  speaking.  For  this  attention 
they  gave  the  Dayangs  credit,  and  pro- 
posed to  drink  their  healths.  But  as  Sweyn 
poured  himself  a  capful,  S'Ali  uttered  a 
warning  sound,  listened  an  instant,  and  like 
a  snake  he  stole  behind  the  tree.  Presently 
he  crept  back.  "  Lady  Aysha  to  speak 
wishes,  with  Tuan  Eawdon.  She  say  raki 
not  drink." 

Sweyn  put  down  the  pannikin  unta,sted, 
whilst   Pier   glided    noiselessly   away   with 
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S'Ali.  The  girl's  dark  figure  was  invisible, 
until  slie  made  her  presence  known  by  a 
whisper. 

"  You  are  the  Kaffir  who  asked  me 
for  the  charm  I  took.  Here  it  is.  And 
here  are  the  arms  we  found  in  your  boat. 
Listen !  The  Eajah  is  afraid  to  keep  you. 
He  sent  raki  to  make  you  sleep.  Do  not 
die  like  boatmen,  crying.  The  Dayang  Isa 
is  endeavouring  to  get  her  brother  to  pro- 
tect you.  You  have  arms.  We  can  do  no 
more." 

"  You  can,  Dayang ! "  Pier  exclaimed, 
taking  hold  of  her  dress.  "  If  the  consuls 
at  Bruni  knew  we  were  here  they  would 
ransom  us.  Send  a  slave.  We  are  rich. 
You  shall  be  clothed  in  gold/' 

But  Aysha  answered  coldly  that  no  one 
could  pass  the  sentries,  and  turned  away. 
Eawdon  pleaded  as  a  man  does  for  life,  and 
Malay  interpreters  are  eloquent.  The  girl 
was  moved. 

"  Listen  !  "  she   said.     ''  Gold  would  not 
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buy  our  help.  But  if  it  be,  as  you  say,  that 
the  cruisers  will  follow  us,  and  the  Sultan 
will  avenge  your  death,  the  Rajah  Mudah 
Ibrahim  perhaps  will  forward  a  message. 
I  go  to  tell  him.     It  is  already  late." 

She  withdrew,  and  Pier  returned,  carry- 
ing the  weapons — a  brace  of  revolvers, 
loaded  but  rusty,  two  cutlasses,  and  a 
sheath  knife.  The  chances  of  slipping  away 
and  hiding  until  the  fleet  sailed  were  dis- 
cussed. S'Ali  crept  off  to  explore,  and 
reported,  after  half  an  hour  s  absence,  that 
sentinels  kept  watch  all  round.  Sweyn 
proposed  a  rush  for  liberty,  but  the  Malay 
demonstrated  that  escape  was  impossible, 
and  that  death  might  or  might  not  come 
to  them  where  they  sat.     He  said, 

"  Lanun  Rajah  be  not  noise  like.  At 
Bruni  they  tell  him  if  he  Englishmen  kill, 
Sultan  eat  him  up.  So  he  raki  send. 
But  Rajah  Mudah  Ibrahim  with  his  father 
mad  for  running  away.  He  say,  kill 
English    prisoners   no    good.      I    think    he 
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help  us.  The  fate  of  man  on  his  forehead 
written." 

''  You  drunken  Kaffir  dogs,  go  sleep," 
cried  a  voice  from  the  jungle. 

"  You  see  1 "  whispered  the  Malay.  "  They 
want  us  sleep,  we  want  not  sleep."  He  called 
out  to  the  unseen  challenger,  "  You  are 
happy  with  your  wife  in  your  arms,  Lanun. 
Shall  not  a  slave  talk  of  his  misery — if  a 
Moslem,  shall  he  not  say  his  prayers  ? " 
There  was  no  answer  to  this  appeal. 

Neither  sound  nor  movement  roused  sus- 
picion. The  fires  were  smouldering  under 
green  logs,  which  threw  volumes  of  smoke 
into  the  misty  air.  Eound  them  lay  slaves, 
doubled  up  and  muffled  in  a  scanty  cotton 
robe.  The  torches  on  the  river  were  ex- 
tinguished, and  one  feeble  light  only  threw 
a  tremulous  reflection  on  the  current.  The 
day's  work  had  been  heavy,  the  meal 
copious.  At  many  camp-fires  the  opium 
pipe  had  been  passed  round.  Nobody  was 
stirring.     The    murmur   of  the    forest    and 
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the  stream,  the  drowsy  croak  of  frogs,  the 
sudden  trill  of  a  cigale,  suppressed  as  soon 
as  heard,  the  bell  of  deer,  the  splash  of 
leaping  fish — these  pleasant  sounds  all  spoke 
of  peace.  But  somewhere  at  hand,  every- 
where, assassins  crouched.  It  was  a  night 
dusky  rather  than  dark.  Mists  rolled  in 
from  the  water  and  gathered  over  the  clear- 
ing. The  forest-edge,  where  the  prisoners 
lay,  was  black  as  a  vault. 

They  withdrew  from  that  perilous  shelter, 
where  assailants  had  every  advantage,  taking 
no  pains  to  conceal  their  movement, 

"Egad,"  Sweyn  muttered,  "perhaps  we 
do  the  Rajah  injustice.  He  may  have  sent 
that  sleeping  draught  to  protect  us  against 
the  mosquitos." 

They  were  indeed  a  torment  to  fear.  Men 
have  died  in  those  rivers  under  the  fever 
of  their  bites. 

It  is  a  gruesome  watch,  expecting  attack 
in  the  jungle.  The  darkness  takes  form, 
and    writhes    towards     a    man.        Shadowy 
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things  approach,  and  suddenly  fade  away. 
Where  his  back  is  there  is  the  enemy, 
creeping,  knife  in  hand,  with  white  eyes 
in  a  shapeless  face.  Fearless  though  they 
were,  a  semi- superstitious  dread  made  the 
Englishmen's  flesh  creep.  They  rose  and 
walked  to  and  fro. 

A  man  approached  from  the  bush,  saying 
rudely, 

"  The  Dayangs  cannot  sleep.  Lie  down, 
infidels  1 " 

"We  have   no  tobacco,"   Pier  exclaimed. 

The  man  disappeared,  and  presently 
brought  a  roll  of  nipa  leaves,  with  a 
handful  of  native  tobacco.  ''Now  sleep," 
he  said,  and  left  them. 

"What  is  the  time,  S'Ali  ? "  Sweyn 
asked. 

"Past  midnight.  If  the  Rajah  Mudah 
his  slave  sent,  he  now  at  Bruni  be.  Two 
hours'  time  we  free  or  we  dead." 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  death  ? "  asked  Rawdon, 
curiously. 
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"  Why  afraid  ?     What  good  ?  " 

"  Have  you  prayed  to  Allah  ?  " 

"  Seven  times  every  day  I  have  prayed 
since  young  I  was.  Why  pray  out  of  time  ? 
The  Almighty  sees ;  He  knows.  Shall  I 
tell  Him  something  new  ? " 

"  This  is  fatalism  of  the  best  sort,  Sweyn. 
But  you  will  fight  for  life  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Allah  make  man  and  Allah 
make  lamb." 

"  Bravo,  S'Ali !  That  is  in  the  spirit  of 
Blake.  Do  you  remember  poor  old  Mr. 
Lambert  puzzling  over  his  lines  on  the 
tiger  ?  '  When  the  stars  threw  down  their 
spears,  and  watered  Heaven  with  their 
tears,'  &c.  They  seemed  rather  mixed  at 
first.  Old  fellow,  we  may  learn  many 
mysteries  before  the  dawn." 

When  Aysha  returned  to  her  companion 
she  found  Ibrahim  gone.  He  had  been 
coaxed  to  protect  the  prisoners  once  again, 
for  the  young  chief  was  devoted  to  his  sister. 
For   a  while    the  girls  sought  him  in  the 
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dark,  but  it  was  vain.  Returned  to  their 
hut  of  boughs,  Isa  suddenly  cried — 

"Let  us  go  ourselves.  We  can  return 
before  the  dawn  1 " 

Aysha  hesitated.  It  went  against  her 
code  of  fitness  to  take  so  much  trouble  for 
Kaffir  slaves,  but  these  were  so  rich,  she 
said  to  herself.  They  would  cover  their 
saviours  with  gold.  What  a  pity  if  such 
chance  of  fortune  were  destroyed  by  blood- 
thirsty stupids  !     And  she  agreed. 

Of  noble  blood  though  they  were,  no  girl 
of  the  clan  was  quicker  at  the  paddle  than 
these ;  every  Lanun  girl  has  that  accom- 
plishment, whatever  her  degree.  They 
thought  nothino^  of  the  dozen  miles  before 
them,  and  little  of  the  risk.  What  forms  of 
danger  occurred  to  their  miuds  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  which  town-bred  maidens 
recognize,  in  the  East  as  in  the  West.  Dis- 
guising themselves  in  plain  attire,  and  taking 
weapons  which  they  would  not  be  slow  to 
use,  they  stepped  into  a   small  canoe  and 
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shoved  off.  To  sentry  after  sentry,  peering 
from  the  look-out  aboard  each  prau,  they 
gave  the  password.  Each  fancied  they  were 
making  for  the  next  vessel  as  they  edged 
quietly  upwards.  At  length  the  canoe 
swung  round,  and  at  full  speed  they  started 
up  the  river. 

Hours  went  by.  It  was  shortly  after 
midnight  when  the  first  signs  of  the  capital 
appeared  on  either  hand.  High  up  in  air 
dim  outlines  peered  through  the  fog,  and 
lights  shone  duskily.  The  season  is  im- 
portant to  recollect.  The  fast  month  of 
Eamazan  had  begun  that  very  day,  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  careless  Lanuns,  but  a  great 
event  at  this  most  orthodox  of  capitals. 
The  dayangs  as  yet  had  not  reached  the 
aristocratic  quarter,  but  the  magnitude  and 
splendour  of  the  floating  city  alarmed  whilst 
it  astonished  them.  The  canals  and  water- 
ways seemed  endless,  the  tall,  silent  houses 
glimmering  on  either  bank  oppressed  them 
with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.     In  this 
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part,  the  abode  of  fishermen  mostly,  they 
found  no  people  stirring  after  the  supper 
time.  Occasionally  from  the  shadow  of  a 
building  a  canoe  paddled  noiselessly  out. 
But  midnight  lovers  are  bad  people  to 
apply  to  for  information. 

As  they  went  up,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cha.nnel  lay  a  small  fleet  of  sampans,  laden 
with  hay  and  fruit  and  market  produce.  A 
kind  of  guard-ship,  painted  the  royal  yellow, 
was  anchored  at  a  little  distance,  for  all  the 
energy  of  which  this  government  is  now 
capable  concentrates  itself  on  keeping  the 
markets  open.  The  sentry  lay  doubled  up 
beneath  his  sarong,  but  he  rose  with  a 
grunt,  and  sulkily  asked  their  business. 
What  could  women  want  with  the  EnD^lish 

o 

consul  ?  To  give  him  information  ?  Oh, 
very  well.  He  would  show  the  ladies  with 
pleasure. 

Summoning  a  comrade  to  take  his  duty, 
the  man  stepped  aboard,  nearly  swamping 
the  very  small  canoe.     He  guided  them  to  a 
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quarter  much  more  animated,  where  the 
big  houses  were  lit  up,  and  handsome  boats 
full  of  richly-dressed  people  passed  to  and 
fro.  But  the  large  building  which  they 
approached  was  dark  and  quiet,  saving  the 
watchman's  lantern  down  beneath,  and  a 
shrouded  halo  on  the  upper  floor.  They 
paddled  to  steps  which  opened  from  the 
middle  of  the  house  by  a  trap,  and  de- 
scended to  the  water.  The  watchman 
challenged,  and,  after  naming  his  position, 
the  guide  went  up  and  spoke  with  him. 
After  a  few  moments  both  disappeared. 
Returning  presently,  they  invited  the  girls 
to  mount.  At  the  end  of  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments, magnificently  furnished, — accordiug 
to  Lanun  ideas, — sat  an  elderly  man,  upon 
a  bed  some  twenty  feet  long  by  fifteen. 
The  mosquito  curtains  of  figured  Indian 
stuff  were  joined  at  his  back,  framing  a 
picture  lit  up  by  tall  candelabra  on  each 
side.  He  had  evidently  been  roused  from 
slumber.     He  wore  a  loose  jacket  and  wide 
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drawers  of  silk ;  his  eyes  were  dull  and 
heavy ;   his  voice  ill-tempered. 

''  What  is  it  you  have  to  tell,  parampuan 
(women)  ? "   he  said  discourteously. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  their  lives  that 
these  princesses  had  been  roughly  addressed. 
Isa  burst  forth — 

"  We  have  a  message  for  the  British 
consul,  orang  "  (man). 

The  attendants  standing  by  gasped  in- 
articulately, and  one  of  them  raised  his 
hand  to  strike  this  insulting  creature.  But 
the  chief  arrested  him  quickly,  and  said  in 
another  tone — 

"  I  am  the  Datu  Shahbandhar.  Tell  me 
your  errand  to  the  consul." 

Isa  would  not  speak,  but  her  cousin  briefly 
disclosed  their  business.  The  announcement 
of  an  enemy  at  the  gate  would  not  have 
caused  more  alarm. 

"  What  ?  Shipwrecked  Englishmen  in  our 
river  enslaved !  And  in  danger !  By  the 
name   of  the  All- Merciful,    I    adjure   you ! 
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Every  man  afoot !  Get  out  my  swiftest 
prau  !  I  go  myself  !  These  Lanun  swine  ! 
The  Blessed  One  knows  our  innocence  ! 
Bruni  is  ruined  1  My  kris !  Quick  with 
the  boat !  If  we  do  not  arrive  in  time 
Bruni  is  lost ! " 

With  threats  and  ejaculations  the  Datu 
Shahbandhar  was  hastily  equipped.  Slaves 
rushed  about ;  weapons  clanked.  The 
great  house  was  astir  with  feet  swiftly 
rustling  on  the  mats.  The  bed-curtains 
moved  and  swayed.  Black  eyes  glimmered 
at  every  rent,  as  the  women,  disturbed  by 
this  ado,  came  hurrying  from  their  apart- 
ments and  peeped  through  the  drapery. 
It  takes  no  long  time  to  rouse  a  Malayan 
household,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  Pangeran 
was  embarked,  with  his  official  suite,  his 
soldiers,  and  his  paddle-slaves.  The  girls 
followed  him ;  but  turning  at  the  door  he 
cried — 

"  Take  these  Lanun  women  within  the 
purdah  and  keep  them  safe  ! " 
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In  spite  of  cries  and  struggles  they  were 
borne  away. 

All  those  long  hours  the  Englishmen  were 
expecting  death.  They  did  not  speak  of 
what  lay  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  both. 
Jehanne's  name  was  never  mentioned  now, 
and  in  kindness  Pier  repressed  allusion  to 
his  more  hopeful  love.  But  he  held  tight 
the  silken  bag,  grateful  for  the  superstitious 
friendliness  which  had  led  Aysha  to  restore  it. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  ;  the  cocks 
began  to  crow.  Without  one  pause  they 
had  kept  a  cigarette  glowing,  to  show  their 
wakefulness. 

"  St !  "  S'Ali  whispered,  suddenly. 

They  knew  it  was  the  time,  and  their 
expectant  hearts  gave  a  sickening  bound. 
Silently  they  rose  and  stood  back  to  back, 
exchanging  a  pressure  of  the  hand.  Vague 
forms  could  be  seen  in  the  obscurity,  darker 
blotches  on  the  undergrowth. 

''  Are  you  waking,  Kaffirs  ? "  a  voice 
exclaimed,  and  a  man  stepped  towards  them. 
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"Weh,  Rajah  Mudah ! "  S^Ali  answered. 
*'We  keep  wa,tc]i  like  those  who  wait  for 
death.     Do  you  mean  us  well  ?  " 

"  I  come  to  sit  beside  you  in  peace." 

There  was  a  rustle  and  a  murmur  of 
voices,  conferring  low.  Ibrahim  turned 
back.     They  heard  him  say, 

"  I  am  here.     It  is  enough." 

The  whispering  continued. 

*' Mark  me  then,"  said  the  Rajah  Mudah 
aloud.  ''  I  am  going  to  sit  with  these 
Kaffirs,  and  if  any  of  you  would  hurt  them, 
ponder  that  fact." 

Some  angry  words  followed,  and  then  a 
scuffle,  the  thud  of  a  body  falling,  and  a 
groan.  In  another  second  the  young  chief 
stood  beside  the  prisoners,  armed  and  resolute. 

The  Lanuns  rushed  forward.  But  a  shot 
fired  over  their  heads  by  Rawdon  caused  an 
instant's  halt  of  surprise.  By  the  flash  the 
pirates  saw  their  victims  standmg  prepared, 
whilst  Ibrahim,  in  front,  had  his  kempilan 
drawn.     They  hesitated,  and  some  withdrew. 
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In  the  sudden  silence,  a  thud  of  paddles 
beating  in  feverish  haste  upon  the  gunwale 
caught  their  ears.  A  boat  approached  from 
Bruni.  Faintly  amongst  the  trees  clothing 
the  nearest  reach  a  glow  of  light  appeared. 
The  Lanuns  hastily  retired  to  consult  their 
chief. 

Almost  before  the  men  so  suddenly  pre- 
served could  exchange  congratulations,  a 
prau  sped  round  the  bend  amidst  a  blaze 
of  torches.  The  water  splashed  behind  its 
paddles  like  a  rain  of  blood.  Upon-  the 
low  deck  amidships  stood  a  chief  amongst 
his  attendants.  He  shouted  towards  the 
Lanun  boats,  and  shook  his  kris.  But  the 
effect  was  not  such  as  he  desired  upon  those 
ashore.  With  or  without  command,  the 
pirates  turned. 

"  Clear  aside,  oh,  Rajah  Mudah ! "  they 
shouted.     "  Those  Kaffirs  are  dead  dogs." 

Clearly  now  in  the  lurid  radiance  they 
saw  the  Lanuns,  stripped  to  fight,  their 
long  hair  tied  back  and  streaming,  as  they 
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ran  like  wolves  to  blood.  So  close  they 
charged,  and  so  eagerly,  that  several  stum- 
bled over  the  roots  and  inequalities  of 
ground.  But  the  struggle  was  brief.  The 
young  Rajah  yelled  his  rallying  cry,  but  he 
was  separated,  overthrown,  and  disarmed ; 
not  without  ugly  wounds,  for  the  Lanun  is 
blind  in  fight.  Pier  and  Sweyn,  back  to 
back,  made  a  desperate  resistance.  But 
already  they  were  beaten  down  by  crushing 
blows  of  the  two-handed  Lanun  sword, 
when  the  comrades  of  the  Eajah  Mudah 
broke  in,  and  the  melee  joined.  At  this 
instant  the  Bruni  noble  sprang  ashore, 
behind  his  soldiers  and  retainers,  armed 
with  European  weapons,  and  disciplined 
in  some  measure.  They  drove  both  parties 
into  the  jungle,  recovered  the  bodies  of  the 
wounded  men,  and  carried  them  on  board 
the  prau.  But  Eajah  Mummein,  in  answer  to 
a  message,  declared  he  would  see  neither 
the  Shahbandhar  nor  the  Sultan  himself 
that  night. 
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The  Data's  people  were  skilled  in  dress- 
ing wounds,  and  they  announced  that  both 
Pier  and  Sweyn  would  certainly  recover. 
Poor  S'Ali  was  dead,  and  they  left  him 
on  the  ground.  Forthwith  the  Shahbandhar 
set  forth  on  his  return,  for  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  linger  amongst  those  wild  and 
reckless  Lanuns.  Ibrahim's  party,  distrust- 
ful of  the  Rajah,  asked  a  passage  for  their 
wounded  chief,  and  were  refused,  of  course. 
They  embarked  with  him  in  their  own 
vessels,  and  departed  for  Bruni  with  the 
Shahbandhar,  loudly  menacing  and  insulting 
the  Rajah  as  they  passed.  At  dawn  the 
capital  was  reached. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AT   BEUNI. 

A  FORTNIGHT  afterwards  Pier  was  sitting 
in  the  verandah  of  a  house  at  Bruni,  his 
head  and  neck  swathed  in  bandages. 
Stretched  on  the  floor  beside  him  was  the 
Lanun  Eajah  Mudah,  equally  swaddled,  but 
smoking  a  cigarette  with  eyes  half-closed. 
Fortunate  it  was  that  their  assailants  had 
mostly  relied  upon  downright  cutting  to 
efi'ect  their  purpose.  But  one  of  the  four, 
S'Ali,  had  received  a  thrust  from  the  deadly 
kris,  roughened  with  lime-juice,  envenomed 
by  constant  rubbing  with  slices  of  rotten 
pineapple  ;    and  he  had  died. 

The  palace  where  they   lay  stood    upon 
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piles  in  the  river.  It  was  that  of  the  Datu 
Shahbandhar,  the  minister  of  Trade  and 
Hospitality,  so  to  call  him.  His  duty  it  is 
to  receive  strangers.  To  observe  the  curious 
interest  of  Bruni  life  they  could  not  have 
found  a  better  spot.  On  either  hand  the 
river  stretched,  not  bordered,  but  occupied 
with  houses.  To  the  very  edge  of  the  deep 
water  they  stood  in  picturesque  masses, 
following  the  broken  outline  of  shore  and 
sandbank.  Boats  vanished  and  appeared 
every  instant  amidst  the  shadow  of  their 
floors.  Every  water-way  was  a  street,  the 
markets  a  throng  of  canoes  and  sampans, 
prettily  roofed  with  boughs,  piled  high  with 
glittering  fish,  or  fruits  of  brilliant  colour. 
Just  round  the  curve  they  saw  the  stake- 
nets  of  the  Pablat  quarter,  stretching  hun- 
dreds of  yards.  At  morn  and  evening 
they  could  watch  the  cast-net  fishers,  whose 
campong  is  higher  up,  their  naked  figures 
shining  like  polished  bronze  in  a  thousand 
graceful  attitudes.     Opposite  lay  the  Mem- 
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bakut  Panseraii  Mohammed,  the  noble  cam- 
pong,  with  its  big  houses,  streaming  flags, 
and  endless  procession  of  state  praus.  On 
the  higher  ground  rising  above  stood  the 
campong  of  the  blacksmiths  and  kris-makers, 
resonant  all  day  with  a  cheerful  clang  of 
hammers.  And  so,  past  many  a  toiling 
quarter,  the  mat-makers,  the  rice-cleaners, 
the  workers  in  wood  and  brass,  the  net- 
makers,  up  to  Burong  Pinge,  where  no  flag?^ 
may  be  hoisted,  but  where  the  houses  are 
large  and  handsome,  as  befits  a  community 
of  traders.  For  all  its  poverty  and  ruin, 
Bruni  is  still  a  fine  city  of  the  savage 
and  barbaric  class,  unequalled  east  or 
west  for  the  quaintness  of  its  site.  It 
seems  to  have  gone  adrift  upon  the  river, 
arrested  here  in  some  back  eddy.  Superb 
mountains  encircle  it,  and  glorious  foliage. 
Though  the  Bruni  nobles  be  hard  pressed 
for  necessaries,  they  have  no  lack  of  silk 
and  gold  and  diamonds.  Though  the 
Kay  an    is    at   their  gates,  and  the  area  of 
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cultivation  yearly  dwindles,  they  maintain 
their  suite  of  picturesque  banditti,  their 
gilded  boats,  and  the  umbrellas  of  hue 
so  nicely  determined  by  the  herald.  Though 
the  empire  is  doomed,  and  they  know  it, 
they  take  a  new  wife  each  month,  and 
make  merry. 

Sweyn  entered,  convalescent,  but  not  yet 
rid  of  all  his  bandages. 

"  Our  Lanun  friends  have  started  for  the 
Limbang,"  he  said,  "  in  boats  furnished  by 
the  Sultan — that  is  to  say,  he  has  impressed 
a  lot  of  fishermen's  canoes.  Their  own 
praus  have  gone  back  to  fetch  the  remainder 
of  the  brutes.  Why  should  we  go  to 
Labuan  in  such  a  hurry  ?  There's  a  pros- 
pect of  enormous  fun  here  shortly/' 

*'Why,  what  is  happening?" 

''  The  Kayans  are  in  tremendous*  force, 
and  this  time  they  mean  nothing  less  than 
to  sweep  the  country  clean  up  to  the  bay 
itself  There  is  an  awful  panic.  Have  you 
any  news  of  the  girls  ? " 
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"  No.  Ibrahim  takes  the  matter  with 
astonishing  philosophy." 

''  And  poor  S'Ali  told  us  he  was  engaged 
to  his  cousin !  This  fellow  gives  one  a 
lesson,"  Sweyn  said,  bitterly.  *'  He  bears 
the  loss  of  his  bride  with  more  than  Chris- 
tian  calm." 

"  Polygamy  takes  off  the  fine  edge  of 
passion  I  should  think.  But  I  imagine 
that  our  friend  is  not  by  any  means  so 
indifferent  as  he  seems.  His  Lanuns  are 
constantly  bringing  reports,  and  Aysha's 
old  mother  holds  whispered  councils  with 
him  every  night.  Do  you  observe  that 
he  never  goes  out,  though  better  able  to 
walk  than  you,  I  should  think  ?  " 

"  ril  ask  him,"  Sweyn  answered.  "  Why 
don't  you  look  for  the  Dayangs  ? "  he  said, 
in  broken  Malay. 

"If  I  find  them,  what?"  He  smiled 
and  touched  the   handle  of  his  kris. 

"That  means  they  would  be  murdered, 
I  suppose  !     What  tigers  these  people  are  ! 
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Ibrahim  tells  me  that  his  father  has  sworn 
to  have  his  life,  and  his  sister's  too,  I 
dare   say." 

"It  is  a  lively  and  an  interesting  race, 
the  Lanun.  Well,  my  friend,  we  must  make 
up  our  minds.  The  Consul  is  sending  a 
prau  to  Labuan  to-morrow.  I  asked  him 
not  to  mention  our  arrival  until  we  decided 
what  to  do  ;  but  he  said  he  must,  as  we 
are  shipwrecked  mariners.  That  gave  me  a 
happy  idea.  When  he  asked  my  name 
I  said  Charles  Wood,  and  egad,  when  he 
asked  yours,  I  followed  the  same  vein,  and 
struck  out  James  Forrest,  surviving  pas- 
sengers of  the  '  Coromandel.'  But  I  couldn't 
carry  on  the  nonsense,  and  flatly  refased 
more  particulars.  To-morrow,  when  the 
boat  is  gone,  we  may  tell  him  the  truth ; 
but  anyhow  we  have  a  fortnight  before 
us." 

''  Yes ;  but  there  may  be  people  in 
England  who  will  feel  somewhat  anxious 
when  they  hear  the  yacht  is  wrecked." 
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''  How  are  they  to  hear  it  ?  We  have 
passed  into  the  spaces  and  the  voids  and 
the  infinities,  yacht  and  all.  By  the  next 
consular  mail  we  will  write  ourselves,  and 
those  letters  will  be  the  first  any  one  can 
hear  of  us." 

"  Very  good,"  answered  Pier,  unwillingly. 
"  In  the  mean  while,  I  should  fancy  the 
consul  thinks  us  pirates,  or  escaped  convicts 
at  the  best.     What  did  he  say  ? " 

"  Oh,  the  good  fellow  was  awfully  puzzled, 
tried  round  in  all  directions.  What  was 
the  '  Coromandel ' — where  from,  where  to, 
what  flag,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  I  de- 
clined to  answer,  and  he  evidently  wished 
he  could  commit  me  for  contempt.  How- 
ever, we'll  set  it  all  right  to-morrow.  Oh, 
by-the-bye,  you  have  observed  that  small 
wing  attached  to  the  house  by  a  covered 
way?  As  I  passed  just  now,  something 
was  thrown  at  me  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows in  the  atap  roof — at  least  I  thought 
so.      It's   the    first   time    I've    noticed   any 
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ill-will  towards  us,  and  probably  enough 
the    affair  was  an  accident." 

"  I'm  astonished  that  Mahomedans  can 
keep  any  patience  at  all,  when  they  see 
us  eating  and  drinking  in  the  month  of 
Ramazan.  It  must  try  their  temper  awfully. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Datu  Shahbandhar 
has  invited  us  to  dine  with  him  upon  the 
first  of  Bairam,  one  day  next  week  ?  It's 
an  honour  for  shipwrecked  mariners.  I 
scent  a  feast." 

*'Dear  man,  I  should  think  we  would 
dine  with  him.  I  believe  I  have  never 
seen  perfect  manners  excepting  in  this 
country,  and  the  Shahbandhar  is  a  Malay 
Grandison.  What  delightful,  courteous, 
polished  gentlemen  these  Bruni  nobles 
are!" 

Sweyn  was  standing  by  the  verandah 
rail,  looking  across  the  busy  river.  He 
turned  suddenly,  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  threw  himself  on  the  divan  beside 
Pier. 
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''  Oh  Lord  ! "  lie  cried.  ''  Here  be  larks  ! 
The  consul  is  coming  to  inspect  ns.  Pre- 
pare yourself,  James  Forrest !  Eemember 
the  *  Coromandel ' !  " 

The  consul  entered,  leaving  his  suite  on 
the  stairs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
the  conversation,  amusing  to  these  young 
fellows,  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the 
representative  of  England.  But  he  saw 
enough  to  be  assured  that  they  were  neither 
shipwrecked  mariners  nor  escaped  convicts. 
Pier  frankly  told  him  that  they  did  not 
wish  the  news  of  their  adventure  to  reach 
England  until  they  could  announce  their 
future  movements,  which  were  quite  un- 
certain as  yet.  Then  he  briefly  told  how 
the  Lanun  princesses  had  saved  them  at 
such  a  terrible  cost,  how  Ibrahim  was 
exiled  from  his  people.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, they  felt  bound  to  stay  until 
the  situation  cleared. 

The  consul  quite  saw  all  this,  and  he 
admitted    it    probable    that    the   wreck   of 
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their  yacht  might  never  be  told  in  Eng- 
land.    Eising  to  go,  he  said,  with  a  smile, 

"  I  have  had  many  strange  experiences  in 
Bruni,  but  you  will  allow  me  to  declare 
that  this  is  the  very  oddest.  I  rely  upon 
your  promise  to  explain  everything  as 
soon  as  the  mail  boat  has  left.  That 
being  the  case,  I  shall  not  report  your 
arrival.  Will  you  do  me  the  pleasure  to 
make  my  house  your  own  so  long  as  you 
stay?" 

They  thanked  him,  but  declined.  The 
quaint  ways  of  the  Shahbandhar^s  palace 
amused  and  interested  them.  Moreover, 
they  wished  to  remain  with  Ibrahim,  at 
least  until  the  girls  were  recovered.  But 
with  pleasure  they  accepted  a  standing 
invitation  to  dinner;  and  at  evening  they 
repaired,  in  such  odd  raiment  as  the  Bruni 
tailors  had  devised,  to  the  consul's  agree- 
able house. 

In  the  course  of  a  delightful  meal,  Sweyn 
repeated  his  opinion  of  the  Bruni  chiefs. 
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"You  are  under  the  spell,  of  course," 
said  the  consul,  smiling. 

"  We  have  not  seen  enough  of  them,  nor 
enough  of  those  we  have  seen,  to  form 
a  very  decided  judgment,"  observed  Pier. 
"But  I  certainly  incline  to  agree  with 
S — Charles  Wood."  The  slip  of  the  name 
was  retrieved  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
but  the  consul's  lady  marked  it. 

"Mr.  Scharles  Wood,"  said  she,  "is 
quicker  in  coming  to  an  opinion." 

All  laughed  ;  and  then  her  husband  began 
to  tell  anecdotes  of  these  most  courteous  and 
amiable  chiefs.  Such  anecdotes  they  were 
as  made  the  flesh  creep  and  the  blood  boil. 
When  at  a  loss  for  dates  or  details,  he  asked 
a  servant,  who  gave  the  information  calmly 
as  he  attended  to  his  duties. 

"Why,"  Sweyn  exclaimed,  "I  feel  like 
some  startled  convert,  who  learns  that  he 
has  been  adoring  devils  1 " 

Next  day,  after  the  mail  boat  had  left, 
all  was  made  clear  to  the  worthy  consul. 
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He  could  not  fail  to  respect  tlie  young  men's 
motive  in  remaining,  but  he  implored  them 
to  leave  as  soon  as  honour  would  allow. 

"If  you  wish  to  see  more  of  life  in  these 
seas,  this  is  not  the  country  to  explore. 
It  is  a  kingdom  in  its  death-throes,  so 
utterly  weak  and  rotten  that  nothiug  that 
could  befall  would  save  it.  Naked  savages 
are  eating  it  up  year  by  year ;  and  almost 
every  man,  from  the  Sultan  downwards, 
who  has  any  power  to  make  head  against 
them,  secretly  shares  the  spoil.  The  state- 
ment seems  incredible,  but  it  is  true." 

Incredible  it  did  appear,  but  in  no  long 
time  the  doubters  had  tangible  evidence. 

"  Corruption,''  he  continued,  '*  is  so  uni- 
versal, that  if  three  righteous  men  could 
save  this  city,  they  would  not  be  found. 
I  could  almost  say  that  every  individual 
therein,  who  has  had  opportunity  and 
temptation,  is  a  criminal  of  the  worst  class. 
The  women  are  as  bad  as  the  men.  If  you 
leave  the  capital  you  will  certainly  be  plun- 
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dered,  probably  killed.      Take    my  advice, 
and  go  elsewhere." 

As  for  aiding  them  in  tbeir  search  for 
the  kidnapped  girls,  the  consul  did  not 
see  his  way  at  all.  If  there  be  any  race 
conspicuously  outside  of  English  protection 
it  is  the  Lanun.  All  he  could  do  was  to 
lodge  a  complaint  with  the  Sultan,  and  to 
cross-examine  the  Datu  Shahbandhar.  That 
dignitary  swore,  and  his  slaves  supported 
him,  that  after  delivering  their  message  the 
princesses  departed.     So  the  matter  rested. 

The  friends  begged  an  audience  of  the 
Sultan,  and  one  day  they  were  summoned 
to  the  palace.  This  building  is  just  like 
others,  but  larger.  It  has  an  audience  hall, 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  head  wife  and 
one  or  two  favourites,  and  a  nest  of  cup- 
boards for  the  rest,  whose  name  is  legion. 
They  found  the  durbar  hall  hung  with 
mats  of  exquisite  beauty,  some  coloured, 
some  plaited  in  open-work  patterns,  neither 
stitched  nor  cut,  marvels  of  ingenuity.     At 
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top  of  the  room  stood  a  round  table,  covered 
with  a  white  satin  cloth,  superbly  em- 
broidered in  silver  and  gold.  Behind  this, 
in  a  gilt  chair,  sat  the  lang  de  per  Tuan,  to 
give  the  Sultan  his  proper  title.  He  wore 
a  yellow  jacket  of  Chinese  silk,  blazoned 
with  flowers  and  dragons,  the  national 
sarong,  scarlet,  primrose,  and  silver,  and 
white  satin  trowsers  stiff  with  gold  to  the 
knee.  His  gilded  sandals  were  attached  by 
an  enormous  pearl  betwixt  the  great  toe 
and  the  next.  From  wrist  to  elbow  his 
arms  were  covered  with  jewelled  bracelets, 
whilst  the  ivory  handle  of  his  kris,  peeping 
beneath  the  kain  bandara,  or  waist  cloth, 
shimmering  with  gold,  was  studded  with 
fine  emeralds.  But  there  were  nobles  sit- 
ting beside  him,  slightly  in  rear,  scarcely 
less  gorgeous,  though  forbidden  the  royal 
yellow.  Three  empty  chairs  in  front 
marked  the  places  of  the  visitors.  A  troop 
of  brigands  claiming  noble  blood,  whose 
silks   were   ragged,  but   arms   bright   with 
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use,  squatted  in  irregular  groups  about  the 
hall.  No  one  may  stand  or  walk  upright 
in  the  Sultan's  presence. 

The  conversation  was  not  quite  so  dull 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  His  Majesty 
asked  details  of  the  shipwreck,  and  such 
matters  always  interest  the  orang  laiit,  the 
men  of  the  sea,  as  Malays  proudly  term 
themselves.  He  trusted  that  the  Lanuns 
had  been  hospitable,  and  gravely  awaited 
the  reply.  Sweyn  wished  to  tell  the  truth, 
which  would  have  seemed  gravely  indecent 
to  these  people,  but  he  was  stopped.  The 
Sultan  rejoiced  to  hear  that  his  new  subjects 
had  been  so  kind.  Then  sweetmeats  and 
coffee  appeared.     The  audience  ended. 

As  they  were  retiring,  a  poor  man  forced 
his  way  into  the  outer  room,  shouting 
loudly.  At  a  word  from  the  Sultan  the 
guards  let  him  pass,  and  he  threw  himself 
at  the  royal  feet,  striking  the  ground  with 
his  head,  and  showing  a  back  all  bruised 
and  bleeding. 
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"  Justice  !  justice  1  thou  lord  who  rulest 
supreme  (lang  de  per  Tuan) !  I  was  going 
in  my  boat  from  market,  and  I  saw  a 
piece  of  fire- wood  —  oh  justice,  father  of 
the  poor !  I  fished  it  up,  and  lo  !  attached 
thereto  was  a  ring  with  diamonds,  large 
as  the  lang  de  per  Tuan's  own  blessed 
thumb-nail,  and  bright  as  a  cascade  when 
the  sun  shines.  I  regarded  them  with  de- 
light, when  the  prau  of  Pangeran  Ismail 
came  by  —  oh,  right  me  upon  Pangeran 
Ismail,  thou  who  controllest  the  men  of 
the  sea  !  He  took  the  ring  away,  and  when 
I  called  on  Allah  and  your  Highness,  his 
servants  beat  me  !     Oh  justice  !  justice  ! " 

The     Sultan    frowned,    glaacing    at   his 
guests. 

"  Summon    Pangeran    Ismail,"    he   said, 
sternly. 

"  Now,"  whispered  the  consul,  *'you  will 
see  Bruni  equity." 

In    a    few    moments    Pangeran    Ismail 
appeared,    a   thin,    weazened   noble,    whose 
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shifting  eye  and  tremulous  limbs  declared 
the  opium-eater. 

''What  is  it  this  man  says  of  you?" 
exclaimed  the  Sultan. 

"  Lord  of  the  Islands,"  said  Ismail, 
prostrating  himself.  ''  I  found  him  looking 
at  the  proceeds  of  his  wicked  theft.  In  his 
very  hand  he  held  your  Highness's  ring.  It 
is  here." 

The  Sultan  took  it,  tried  it  complacently 
on  his  finger,  and  held  it  up  to  the 
light. 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Pangeran. 
Enough.     Go  ! " 

The  man  was  hustled  out,  speechless. 

''  Does  the  hoary  villain  say  that  ring  is 
his  ?  "  cried  Sweyn. 

"  He  doesn't  say  so  ;  but  he  pockets  it." 

"  Not  if  I  know  it.  That  is  my  ring, 
taken  from  me  by  the  Lanuns !  " 

''  Hush  ! "  Pier  exclaimed.  "  What  was  it 
you  told  me  of  something  thrown  to  you 
from  the  little  house  ?     It  was  that  bit  of 
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firewood,    with    your    ring   attached.      The 
girls  are  detained  under  our  very  noses  ! " 

«<  Very  good  ;  then  we  will  set  them  free. 
But  I  mean  to  have  my  ring." 

The  consul  spoke  to  the  vizier,  who  was 
half-amused,  half-annoyed.  He  promised  to 
recover  the  article,  and  they  left  in  the 
consul's  boat. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  gentlemanly 
friends  now,  Mr.  Garrow  ?  " 

''  Claude  Duval  would  have  been  quite  at 
home  among  them.  What  a  stupendous  liar 
is  that  most  amiable  Shahbandhar !  Now 
that  we  know  where  the  girls  are,  surely  you 
can  do  something  for  them  ? " 

"  I  fear  not.  Pangeran  Hussein,  the 
Shahbandhar,  is  brother-in-law  to  the  Vizier, 
his  partner  in  a  thousand  crimes  and 
villainies.  Moreover,  he  is  connected  with 
the  blood-royal  by  a  network  of  kinship. 
The  Vizier  may  recover  your  ring,  and  he 
may  even  punish  Pangeran  Ismail,  who  is 
not  of  much  consequence  ;   but   to  meddle 
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witli  the  Datu  Shahbandhar  is  quite  another 
thing.  However,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  our 
young  Lanun  friend  suspected  him  from  the 
first,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  has  not  been 
idle.  The  season  gave  him  time.  During 
Ramazan,  a  strict  Mussulman  like  the 
Shahbandhar  would  not  even  see  his  slaves. 
It  ends  in  three  days'  time,  and  before  that, 
depend  upon  it,  Ibrahim  will  have  made 
his  effort.'' 

Instantly  on  returning  home  they  told 
the  Rajah  Mudah  what  had  happened.  He 
smiled,  and  gave  no  ansv/er,  but  for  the  first 
time  he  left  the  house.  The  friends  talked' 
of  quitting  the  Shahbandhar's  palace  ;  but  on 
reflection  they  saw  the  folly  of  this  proceed- 
ing. In  one's  own  British  castle,  with  a 
policeman  round  the  corner,  and  the  penny 
press  accessible  to  a  penny  letter,  one  may 
talk  in  a  high-minded  strain.  But  where 
treachery  and  murder  are  incidents  of  daily 
life,  a  lofty  system  of  philosophy  will 
not  long  survive.     So    they  determined  to 
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meet  a  villain  with  liis  own  weapon  of 
duplicity. 

Some  forty  Lanuns,  nearly  all  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  had  clung  to  their  Eajah 
Mudah.  The  Englishmen  were  well  aware 
of  this  body-guard.  The  pirate  warriors 
hung  about  all  day  in  their  canoes,  chaffing 
the  market-women,  insulting  the  traders, 
jeering  even  at  the  lesser  dignitaries  who 
passed  in  state  up  or  down.  A  dozen  at 
least  always  followed  when  Sweyn  or  Pier 
went  abroad,  disrespectfully  grinning,  but 
evidently  resolved  to  fight  in  their  defence. 

On  the  following  day,  they  heard  a  violent 
clamour  in  the  next  house,  a  large  building 
inhabited  by  the  Datu  Bandhara,  or  Home 
Secretary.  Upon  inquiry,  they  learned 
that  the  Datu's  favourite  son  was  being 
exorcised  by  a  wise  woman  from  Tampasuk  ; 
furthermore,  that  if  they  wished  to  see  the 
operation,  they  would  doubtless  be  welcome. 
They  entered  the  inevitable  canoe  and  set 
out.     The  Datu  Bandhara  was  delighted  to 
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see  them.  His  boy  lay  in  the  verandah, 
stretched  on  mats,  and  watching  with  fever- 
ish gaze  the  antics  of  an  old  woman,  who 
foamed  and  tossed  her  arms,  ravin  or  unin- 
telligibly  as  she  circled  round  him.  Her 
arms  and  neck  and  waist  were  so  profusely 
hung  with  charms,  each  dangling  from  a 
strip  of  leather,  that  she  looked  like  a 
draggled  hen  fluttering  as  she  spun  about. 

After  a  moment  the  witch  stopped,  and 
gazed  intently  at  the  visitors.  Then,  creep- 
ing towards  her  patient,  with  vehement 
motions  for  silence,  she  drew  forth  a  slip  of 
paper  inscribed  with  Arabic  characters,  took 
his  head  between  her  hands,  rummaged 
amongst  his  hair,  and  suddenly  caught  as  it 
were  a  fly,  which  was  eagerly  wrapped  in 
the  paper,  and  screwed  up  fast. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Pier,  gravely. 

"  Never  mind,  Datu,"  Sweyn  broke  in. 
"  What  an  indelicate  question,  my  friend  !  " 

But  the  Datu  answered,  with  a  superior 
smile — 

VOL.    II.  M 
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"  It  is  one  of  the  spirits  tormenting  my 
son.  The  poor  boy  desired  to  see  a  witch- 
woman,  and  I  let  him  have  his  way." 

The  evil  spirit  thus  captured  was  conveyed 
with  infinite  precaution  to  a  youth  who 
stood  at  some  distance. 

^'  Why  !  "  Sweyn  exclaimed,  "  surely — 
yes,  it  is  ! — " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  name  him  !  " 
Pier  whispered. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  old  w^oman, 
who  returned  to  her  incantations.  But  the 
Englishmen  watched  cautiously,  and  they 
saw  the  youth  choose  a  small  arrow  from 
the  quiver  by  his  side,  wrap  the  paper 
round,  and  fit  it  to  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
blow-pipe.  With  an  air  of  unconcern  he 
raised  his  instrument,  and  puffed  the  light 
dart  away.  From  their  position  they  could 
not  see  the  target,  but  his  manner  betrayed 
a  miss.  Quietly  inserting  his  hand  into  the 
quiver,  he  manipulated  his  arrows.  Mean- 
time the  wise-woman  had  secured  another 
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spirit,  from  the  lad's  stomach  this,  which 
was  treated  in  the  same  fashion,  and  blown 
away  with  a  like  result.  So  the  operation 
was  repeated  until  a  glance  that  passed 
between  the  confederates  told  that  the  last 
effort  had  been  successful.  Again  the  witch 
caught  an  invisible  devil,  with  more  demon- 
stration, more  foaming  and  shrieking  than 
before.  This  was  treated  by  a  new  process. 
The  youth  tied  it  to  a  string,  and  dangled 
it  from  the  balcony,  whilst  all  the  crowd 
gathered  to  see.  A  passing  boatman  saw 
the  paper,  and  took  it,  laughing,  attaching 
in  its  place  a  plantain.  This  was  drawn  up, 
and  solemnly  offered  to  the  boy,  who  ate  it, 
whilst  the  boatman  was  supposed  to  be  a 
victim  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  verandah,  it 
was  easy  to  comprehend  the  stratagem  so 
far.  A  roof  window  of  the  hut  stood  open 
forty  yards  below.  Whilst  Pier  looked,  he 
saw  a  white  cloth  glimmer  for  a  moment 
against  the  shadowy  interior.     Communica- 
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tion  was  opened.  Leaving  the  old  woman 
to  cliafFer  for  her  fees,  Ibrahim  quietly 
slipped  out,  and  an  hour  afterwards  he 
reappeared  at  the  Datu  Shahbandhar's  in 
his  bandages  and  his  rich  Lanun  dress. 
Kawdon  only  said  to  him, 

"  If  you  want  money  or  help,  we  are  your 
slaves." 

He  smiled  and  thanked  them. 

The  Datu  Shahbandhar  was  a  pleasant 
host.  Pleasantness,  in  truth,  is  the  single 
virtue  of  Bruni  nobles,  but  they  have 
abundance  of  it.  Debarred  froui  the  honour 
and  satisfaction  of  entertaining  his  guests 
by  the  fact  that  ifc  was  now  the  month 
of  Ramazan,  he  looked  forward  to  giving 
them  a  feast  on  the  very  day  after  its 
termination,  the  first  of  Bairam.  For  this 
many  invitations  had  been  issued,  and 
many  preparations  made.  Discussing  the 
matter  with  the  consul  a  day  before,  the 
latter  observed — 

"You   will   see    to-morrow   one   of    the 
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prettiest  customs  of  any  land,  savage  or 
civilized.  Every  one  except  the  Sultan 
calls  on  all  his  acquaintance  to  ask  pardon 
for  injuries  or  slights  committed  during  the 
year  past.  Deadly  enmities  have  been  made 
up  by  a  bold  resolution  of  this  kind." 
*'  Is  forgiveness  always  granted  ?  " 
"  A  man  may  please  himself,  but  it  is 
thought  bad  form  to  refuse.  Occasionally, 
however,  in  my  own  experience,  the  appli- 
cation has  resulted  in  a  free  fight,  when 
the  man  whose  pardon  was  asked  thought 
it  not  an  offer  of  reconciliation,  but  a 
mockery.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  for 
hatred  runs  so  furious  at  Bruni,  that  an 
enemy  would  fear  above  all  things  to  be 
taken  at  his  word." 

The  friends  stayed  somewhat  late  with 
the  consul.  Saving  some  few  houses,  where 
the  end  of  the  fast  was  being  celebrated 
with  the  aid  of  dancing  women  and  story- 
tellers, the  town  was  already  dark  and 
quiet,    for   the    great    feast    is    held    next 
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day.  Smoking  a  last  cheroot  lazily,  they 
sat  in  the  Shahbandhar's  canoe,  and  were 
borne  over  the  darkling  river.  They  talked 
of  the  matter  foremost  in  their  thoughts. 
Ibrahim  had  given  no  sign.  He  came  and 
went  as  usual,  courteous  but  silent.  Three 
days  had  passed  since  the  girls'  abode  was 
discovered,  and  the  morrow  was  the  first  of 
Bairam. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Pier,  "  none  of  our 
Lanun  escort  accompanies  us  to-night.  Two 
or  three  boats  followed  to  the  consul's,  I 
think." 

Certainly  there  were  none  following  now, 
and  they  drew  the  conclusion  that  Ibrahim's 
plan,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  approaching 
its  development.  Still  discussing,  they 
crept  beneath  their  curtains  and  lay  down. 
Half-an-hour  afterwards,  when  nearly  asleep, 
they  heard  the  low  reverberating  cry  with 
which  Malay  sportsmen  summon  their  dogs. 
That  was  a  strange  but  not  quite  a  startling 
sound  in  the  river-city.     The  friends,  how- 
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ever,  thought  it  might  be  a  signal,  and  they 
rose,  to  peer  across  the  verandah  raiL  The 
river  flowed  black  and  gloomy,  quivering 
here  and  there,  far  out,  with  a  trembling 
reflection    of    some    lisfht    on    shore.      The 

o 

shrowded  glow  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
houses  did  not  reach  the  water.  In  the 
shadow  which  they  looked  upon  nothing 
could  be  distinguished,  but  they  were  dimly 
conscious  of  movement  and  a  living  pres- 
ence. Suddenly  the  call  broke  out  again, 
and  as  it  ceased  there  was  a  cry,  a  heavy 
splash,  and  then,  quick  as  thought,  an 
outburst  of  noise — crack  of  timber,  scream 
of  human  voice,  and  the  sound  of  tumbling 
walls  that  plunged  bodily  into  the  river. 
The  fall  shook  the  planks  beneath  their  feet, 
the  spray  wet  them  through,  the  dust 
choked  them  ;  but  they  heard  the  muffled 
clank  of  paddles  hastily  and  cautiously 
receding.  Men  called  to  each  other  in  the 
Shahbandhar's  palace,  women  screamed,  and 
naked  feet   rustled    swiftly  over  the  mats. 
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In  an  instant  every  one  was  astir.  Then 
rose  another  sudden  cry,  as  of  a  woman 
in  agony,  and  the  clank  of  paddles  faintly 
reached  their  ears  again. 

The  Shahbandhar  came  hurrying  out 
with  a  lamp,  which  showed  the  verandah 
full  of  slaves  and  women  and  retainers  half 
naked.  Without  heeding  them,  the  chief 
leant  over  the  rail  and  stared  below. 
Opposite  was  the  Datu  Bandhara,  in  des- 
habille also,  peering  down  with  a  torch. 
The  small  house  lay  in  wreck,  its  posts 
gone,  fast  breaking  piecemeal  in  the 
current.  Great  flakes  broke  off  each  mo- 
ment and  sailed  aAvay.  Not  a  bit  of  it 
remained  aloft  saving  some  ragged  frag- 
ments, which  fluttered  and  rustled  in  the 
night  wind,  by  the  door.  The  covered 
gallery  still  stood  erect,  gaping  black  over 
the  stream.  Lamp  in  hand,  the  Shahband- 
har rushed  down,  sprang  into  a  canoe,  and 
himself,  in  one  swing  of  his  paddle,  reached 
the    spot.      He    tore    at    the    ataps,    and 
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wrenched  them  from  their  fastenings.  No- 
thins:  was  visible  above  the  submerojed 
floor  but  water  and  rubbish  eddying  round. 
Slaves  came  to  his  assistance,  and  Pier, 
watching  above,  saw  the  Lanuns  very 
active.  They  dived  again  and  again,  bring- 
ing up  all  sorts  of  things ;  but  after  exploring 
every  corner  of  the  two  small  rooms,  no 
trace  of  human  being.  Very  pale,  but 
calm,  the  Shahbandhar  retired  at  length, 
and  came  to  apologize  for  this  disturbance. 
Such  accidents,  he  said,  were  not  uncommon, 
and  the  only  grief  he  could  feel,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  devoted  to  commisera- 
tion of  his  guests  who  had  been  disturbed 
in  their  first  sleep. 

"  Don't  name  it,"  said  Sweyn,  almost 
laughing  in  his  face.  "  I  am  afraid  you 
have  hurt  yourself,  Datu." 

There  was  blood  on  his  hands  and  sleep- 
ing jacket.  In  surprise  he  called  a  slave  to 
look,  but  no  wound  was  discovered.  The 
chief  hastened  down  with  a  new  suspicion, 
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but  the  light  ataps  had  nearly  all  been 
whirled  slwslj,  and  he  found  nothing. 
Every  one  retired  again,  whilst  the  guests 
drank  Ibrahim's  health,  and  talked  of  his 
crafty  deed. 

In  the  morning  all  Bruni  awoke  to  joy. 
The  fast  was  over !  Guns  fired  without 
ceasing,  and  revelry  began  at  dawn.  Sober 
it  was  in  the  meaning  that  no  liquor  was 
consumed,  but  frantic  in  the  way  of  noise 
and  public  enjoyment.  On  every  hand 
were  making  preparations  for  the  feast, 
since  those  nobles  who  proposed  ''  dining 
out ''  themselves  had  none  the  less  to  give 
their  wives  and  retainers  a  banquet.  Glad 
to  escape  the  bustle  and  confusion.  Pier  and 
Sweyn  withdrew  to  the  consul's.  Their 
canoe  was  half  filled  with  flowers  in  the 
transit,  so  many  boats  of  merrymakers 
passed  up  or  down  the  river.  The  Malay, 
man  or  woman,  loves  flowers.  They  are  to 
him  an  article  of  furniture  and  of  the 
toilette,    indispensable    for   the   comfort   of 
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life.     Upon  occasions  like  this  he  lays  in  a 
stock  and  pelts  his  neighbours. 

The  consul  had  a  busy  time.  Every 
noble  who  could  claim  acquaintance,  and 
every  merchant,  waited  on  him  to  apologize 
if  any  offence  he  had  committed  in  the  year 
gone  by.  With  exquisite  grace  and  tact 
this  ceremony  was  performed,  and  the  con- 
sul patiently  repeated,  a  hundred  times, 
"  I  am  your  slave.  Your  actions  are  too 
virtuous  to   give  offence." 

This  formula  he  had  taught  his  guests, 
who  were  supplicated  for  pardon  by  scores 
of  dignitaries  whom  they  had  never  seen. 
Bored  at  length,  they  fled  to  an  inner 
apartment,  where  presently  Ibrahim  ap- 
peared. He  answered  their  eager  inquiries 
coolly. 

Yes,    the    girls    were   safe    at   the   house 
of    a    Lanun    merchant    from    Tampasuk. 
They  had  sustained  no  violence  or  injury. 
Ibrahim    continued — "  My    sister    and    my 
kinswoman  saved  your  lives.     We  all  can 
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see  that  you  are  great  Pangerans  in  Belat. 
I  am  going  into  danger,  and  perhaps  I 
shall  be  killed  —  who  will  protect  the 
princesses  ?  " 

''  We  will  ! "  cried  Sweyn,  "  if  the  Sultan 
himself  tried  to   take   them." 

Ibrahim  gravely  touched  his  eyes  and 
mouth.     He  said, 

''  I  leave  six  of  my  youths,  their  own 
kinsmen.  One  of  them  will  always  be 
waiting  to  show  you  the  house  when 
necessary.     I  thank  you,   Tuans." 

He  departed. 

The  consul  came  in  and  heard  of  this 
engagement. 

"  I  foresee  endless  trouble,"  he  sighed. 
"  If  the  women  are  as  pretty  as  you  say, 
they  will  be  kidnapped  in  a  week." 

Sweyn  swore  his  great  oath. 

"  I  will  go  and  keep  watch  at  the  house 
myself." 

The  consul  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  Let   me  remind  you,  that  if  a   Bruni 
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noble  abducts  a  Lamm  princess,  at  least  he 
marries  her." 

"  How  small  and  mean  is  this  world, 
by  Jove  !  Cannot  a  man  protect  a  charm- 
ing girl  even  in  this  out-of-the-way  den 
of  thieves  without  bad  designs  ?  If  he 
cannot,  I  mean  to  show  that  every  rule 
has  exceptions." 

The  consul  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
aofain. 

"  What  danger  is  Ibrahim  plunging  into  ?  " 
he  asked.  ''  Things  are  going  badly  with 
his  people  on  the  Limbang,  but  I  thought 
no  one  knew  in  the  town." 

He  left  them,  and  returned  to  grant  a 
gracious  pardon  to  some  more  scoundrels. 

They  returned  to  the  Shahbandhar's,  for 
the  hour  of  the  feast  approached.  The 
formal  ceremony  of  the  day  concluded,  a 
large  number  of  guests  had  assembled. 
After  awhile  the  Datu  casually  alluded 
to  dinner,  a  suggestion  received  with 
protest    by   all   the   hungry   but   well-bred 
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o^entlemen  who  had  gathered  for  no  other 
purpose.  At  that  moment  the  Rajah 
Mudah  Ibrahim  appeared,  with  three  young 
chiefs  of  his  following.  Gravely  and 
simply  he  advanced,  the  picture  of  an 
Eastern  hero,  superbly  dressed  in  the  grace- 
ful, manly  costume  of  his  people.     He  said, 

''  T  come  to  ask  your  forgiveness,  most 
noble  pangeran." 

The  Shahbandhar  made  no  reply.  Pale 
aud  expectant,  he  leaned  upon  the  handle 
of  his  kris,  which,  with  a  quiet  movement, 
he  had  drawn  beyond  the  folds  of  his  kain 
bandhara. 

"  I  have  wronged  your  Excellency,"  Ibra- 
him continued.  ''  You  deigned  to  seize 
two  girls  of  my  kindred,  whom  you  in- 
tended taking  into  your  noble  purdah.  I 
removed  them  last  night,  and  in  so  doing 
a  valuable  servant  of  your  Highness  got 
killed.  Eurthermore,  I  destroyed  your  house 
and  property.  For  these  offences  I  ask 
forgiveness,  Datu  Shahbandhar." 
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The  pangeran  listened  to  the  end, 
growing  more  pale,  till  his  complexion 
took  a  greenish  hue.  The  perspiration 
stood  on  it,  and  his  eyebrows  worked 
with  twitches  up  and  down.  He  bowed 
as  Ibrahim  finished,  and  made  a  step  or 
two ; — then,  swinging  round  like  a  wild 
beast,  kris  in  hand,  he  leapt  on  his  insulter. 
The  Lanun,  quick  though  he  was,  did  not 
escape  that  treacherous  attack.  The  slender, 
jewelled  kris  transfixed  him  through  the 
chest,  and  he  fell.  His  three  companions 
raised  the  war-shout,  and  sprang  forward ; 
but  a  score  of  ready  hands  and  naked 
weapons  interposed.  They  fell  back  towards 
the  staircase,  uttering  their  slogan  uninter- 
ruptedly. Meanwhile,  Pier  and  Sweyn 
threw  themselves  upon  the  Shahbandhar, 
as  he  stooped  over  Ibrahim  to  give  another 
thrust.  They  pushed  him  roughly  aside, 
and  stood  guard  over  the  body. 

The  Lanun  war-cry  is  never  heard  by  one 
of  that  savage  people  without  response.     A 
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score  of  voices  took  it  up  outside,  and, 
hurrying  and  crushing,  beating  back  the 
Malay  guard,  Ibrahim's  followers  climbed 
the  staircase.  But  from  the  verandah,  from 
inner  rooms,  came  pressing  on  the  retainers 
of  the  Shahbandhar  and  of  his  guests.  The 
three  Lanun  chiefs  were  cut  down  before 
help  could  reach  them.  Then  battle  joined 
at  the  head  of  the  staircase.  Swords  flashed, 
pistol-shots  cracked,  the  wild  Lanun  shout 
rang  in  hoarse  chorus.  When  they  under- 
stood the  danger,  the  bodyguard  of  each 
noble  guest  struggled  out  of  the  melee  and 
gathered  round  their  lord.  They  formed 
hastily  across  the  hall,  leaving  the  Shah- 
bandhar's  men  to  fight  it  out. 

Though  thus  abandoned,  they  were  still 
two  against  one.  .  But  the  Datu's  servants 
had  not  Lanun  devilry.  Foot  by  foot  the 
pirates  made  their  w^ay,  and  as  the  stair- 
head was  cleared,  their  heavy  kampilans 
found  room  to  swing.  A  whirl  of  blades 
glittered  above  the  throng  in  holiday  silks 
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and  spotless  cottons.  The  air  rang  with 
tumult,  the  solid  floor  rocked  with  strug- 
gling feet  and  falling  bodies.  Those 
wounded  staggered  apart,  and  yelled  their 
death-soDg. 

As  yet  the  heaving,  swaying  crowd 
blocked  all  close  view  of  the  scene.  But 
after  three  minutes'  desperate  stand  the 
Bruni  men  wavered,  the  Lanuns  burst  into 
view,  with  sunken  eyes  aglare,  lips  curled 
back,  and  grinding  ebony  teeth.  The  foam 
of  penang  flecked  their  jaws  like  a  bloody 
froth.  Very*fiends  of  battle  they  appeared, 
hewing  with  their  great  two-handled  swords, 
roaring  the  slogan  in  an  ecstasy  of  homicide. 

The  Shahbandhar  struck  in,  with  fierce 
upbraidings  of  his  people.  For  an  instant 
the  pirates  were  checked.  Then  shrill  arose 
the  whistle  calling  them  to  board,  and  they 
ran  together  in  a  solid  little  phalanx,  glaring 
and  panting.  Again  the  whistle  screamed, 
and  in  one  burst  they  cleft  the  hostile 
rank,    to   fall    upon    the   second    line,   the 
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bodyguard  of  the  guests.  Picked  men  were 
these,  many  of  them  Lanuiis  of  Tampasuk 
and  Balambangan,  or  fearless  Sulus.  Pirate 
met  pirate  in  front,  whilst  the  Shahband- 
har's  people  closed  in  on  flanks  and  rear. 
One  wildest  burst  of  clamour,  and  the 
struggle  ceased.  For  a  time  the  discord- 
ant strains  of  the  death-song  resounded, 
in  thinning  chorus,  as  one  by  one  the 
disabled  Lanuns  received  their  fate. 

When  the  slain  came  to  be  examined, 
a  howl  of  rage  and  grief  announced  the 
Shahbandhar's  death.  Like  one  man  his 
retainers  turned  upoYi  the  Rajah  Mudah, 
whom  Pier  and  Sweyn  had  propped  against 
the  wall  at  his  own  request.  He  had 
watched  the  battle  with  eyes  fevered  and 
delirious,  cheering  on  his  men,  cursing  the 
foe,  in  a  voice  which  grew  hoarser  and  more 
feeble.  When  all  was  finished  he  could  just 
whisper  the  death-song,  as  his  head  fell 
upon  his  chest. 

Well  was  it  for  the  Englishmen  that  they 
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were  surrounded  by  the  greatest  men  of 
Bruni  when  the  Shahbandhars  retainers 
charged  down  upon  them — men  who  knew 
the  danger  of  injuring  English  tuans.  They 
beat  off  the  avenging  crowd.  The  Datu 
Tomanggong  himself,  Minister  of  War, 
was  among  them,  and  Pier  implored  this 
great  dignitary  to  protect  the  young  Eajah. 
He  consented, — with  a  hope  of  magnificent 
reward, — and  sent  him  ofi"  to  his  own 
dwelling. 

Then  they  sought  the  Lanun  who  was 
detailed  to  guide  them  to  the  Dayangs'  re- 
fuge, and  found  him,  muffled  in  his  sarong, 
crooning  the  eternal  dirge ;  he  showed  the 
house  in  the  traders'  quarter.  Leaving 
Sweyn  and  two  or  three  of  the  crew,  w^ell 
armed,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to  tell 
the  Dayangs  what  had  happened.  Pier 
hurried  to  the  Consulate,  keeping  his  Lanun 
with  him.  Very  much  distressed  on  all 
accounts  was  their  excellent  friend.  He 
advised    Pier  to   en2:ag:e   a   certain    broken 
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noble,  Ampuan  Budrudeen,  to  recruit  a 
orarrison  and  command   it.     Then  he   took 

o 

char^re  of  the  Lamm — who  of  course  would 
have  talked — and  sent  his  interpreter.  Pier 
hurried  back,  instructing  this  official  what 
to  tell  and  what  to  keep  secret. 

A  small  fleet  of  boats  had  already  col- 
lected round  the  dwelling,  but  the  people 
were  only  curious.  The  death  of  the  Shah- 
bandhar  did  not  irritate  them ;  quite  other- 
wise. His  ampuans,  or  dependent  kiudred, 
were  the  persons  to  be  feared,  and  these 
did  not  yet  know  where  the  Dayangs  had 
found  refuge,  if  they  knew  their  existence. 

The  interpreter  waited  on  them,  and 
told  as  much  as  was  necessary.  He  ad- 
mitted Ibrahim's  wound,  but  made  light 
of  it,  and  assured  the  girls  of  Safety  under 
the  Consul's  protection.  The  house  was 
ruinous,  but  suited  to  the  purpose.  No 
others  overlooked  it,  or  cast  those  shadows 
under  w^hich  a  stealthy  foe  can  attack  the 
piles — every   house   in    Bruni   is    built   on 
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piles.  Presently  Ampuan  Budrudeen  ar- 
rived, a  very  ugly  personage  indeed,  notori- 
ous for  his  ready  wit  and  unscrupulous 
courage.  No  more  finished  scoundrel  could 
be  found  in  that  wicked  city,  but  he  was 
the  man  to  help  them.  For  such  a  large 
rate  of  pay  as  precluded  any  fear  of  bribery, 
he  undertook  with  enthusiasm  to  protect 
the  girls  against  the  Jang  de  per  Tuan  him- 
self;  and  straightway  retired  to  collect  his 
men.  Within  two  hours  he  returned, 
bringing  a  score  of  desperadoes,  in  frayed 
silk  and  ragged  velvet,  cut -throats  to  a 
man,  ready  for  any  service,  good  or  evil,  at 
a  price.  After  surveying  the  locality  by  the 
light  of  torches,  Budrudeen  disposed  his 
people,  and  took  up  quarters  in  the  place 
assigned.  The  Datu  Tomanggong  sent  a 
message  presently,  with  the  thoughtful 
politeness  of  a  Bruni  chief,  reporting  that 
Ibrahim's  wound  was  declared  not  mortal. 

The  interpreter  had  retired  to  his  duties 
at    the    Consulate   without    warning,    and 
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they  were  alone,  in  a  position  sufficiently 
embarrassing.  The  Shahbandhar  s  servants 
had  waited  on  them  up  to  the  present,  and 
they  had  none  of  their  own.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  ask  the  Dayangs  about  their  wants, 
and  to  tell  the  news ;  but  how  to  communi- 
cate was  a  puzzle.  Whilst  they  held  an 
amused  discussion,  over  the  cold  viands  of 
the  Consul,  they  became  aware  of  two 
figures  which  stood  and  whispered  in  the 
dusky  shadow  of  a  doorway.  Taking 
candle  and  revolver,  Sweyn  went  to  identify 
them,  and  the  Lanun  girls  came  forward 
without  difficulty.  Their  eyes  were  dim 
with  tears,  and  in  another  room  Sweyn 
heard  the  mother,  chanting  the  Lanun 
dirge,  feeble  and  low.  But  the  intelligence 
he  conveyed  about  Ibrahim  restored  their 
spirits,  and  they  advanced  into  the  light. 
Isa  looked  at  the  meat,  whispered  to  Aysha, 
and  exclaimed, 

"  We  are  so  hungry,  tuan  !  " 

The  young  men  hastened  to  give  them 
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plates,  but  they  peered  into  the  darkness, 
and  shook  their  heads.  Comprehending 
this  fear  of  witnesses,  Rawdon  took  the 
things  to  an  inner  room  and  set  them 
out  as  gracefully  as  he  knew  how.  But 
neither  was  this  what  they  wanted.  Aysha 
observed, 

"We  cannot  eat  in  our  veils." 

"  Then  take  them  off,"  said  Sweyn. 

Isa  broke  into  a  little  laugh,  and  Aysha 
seemed  to  hesitate.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  covering  the  face  is  no  more  than  a 
formality  with  Malay  women,  and  one  very 
loosely  observed  by  the  Lanuns. 

"We  are  here  without  servants,"  urged 
Pier,  gravely.  "W^e  thought  that  you 
would  arrange  things  for  us." 

This  amused  the  pirate  princess,  who 
snatched  oft'  Aysha's  veil,  then  her  own,  and 
folded  her  hands  like  a  slave,  touching  fore- 
head and  bosom.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Englishmen  had  beheld  their  protegees 
plainly,   and   they  were   astonished   at  the 
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loveliness  revealed.  He  who  has  only  seen 
Malay  females  of  the  lower  class  would  not 
credit  how^  beautiful  may  be  their  aristo- 
cratic sisters.  Of  kindred  race,  but  of 
blood  exceedingly  mixed,  the  Lanun  nobles, 
men  and  women,  are  strikingly  handsome. 
And  their  graceful  costume  brings  out  every 
advantage.  The  tight-fitting  jacket  of  silk 
showed  Isa's  slender  neck  and  rounded 
bosom  ;  her  delicate  waist  was  girt  with  a 
shawl  that  glimmered  with  the  sheen  of 
gold  in  waves  of  light ;  her  sarong  was 
looped  in  folds  which  displayed  the  pretty 
ankle  to  the  calf;  and  her  tiny  bare  feet 
rested  on  jewelled  sandals.  The  face  was 
charming  in  feature  and  saucy  innocence  of 
expression.  The  coils  of  hair,  which  fell  to 
the  very  ground  when  loose,  were  garlanded 
with  the  yellow  flower  of  strong  scent,  called 
sandal  malam,  "  Love  at  night."  Even  more 
beautiful,  though  less  fascinating,  was  Aysha. 
Dressed  in  the  same  fashion,  not  less  exquisite 
of  shape,  she  had  the  look  of  proud  reserve 
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bequeathed  by  Arab  blood.  Whilst  Isa 
simply  enjoyed  like  a  child  the  effect  of  her 
beauty  which  Sweyn  s  eyes  frankly  owned, 
Aysha  met  Pier's  glance  of  admiration  with 
dislike. 

They  sat  down  and  ate  silently.  When 
they  had  done  Pier  removed  the  plates. 
This  proceeding  appeared  very  droll,  and 
they  whispered  and  laughed.  Isa  caught 
sight  of  the  ring  on  Sweyn's  hand,  which 
had  been  yielded,  with  profuse  explanations, 
by  the  Sultan. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  "  she  cried,  stretching 
out  her  little  palm.  "I  saw  you  passing 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  I  lay  in  wait 
to  throw  it.     I  shall  love  that  ring." 

"  But  it  is  mine  !  " 

"  I  did  not  give  it  to  you.  It  was  only 
a  signal." 

"  But  you  took  it  from  me  ? " 

"  On  the  sea !  Don't  tease  me.  I  tell 
you  it  was  only  thrown  out  to  show  you 
where  we  were,  you  bad  Kaffir ! " 
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"  But  I  tell  you  it  is  my  property.  You 
stole  it  from  me  ! " 

"  I  took  it  on  the  sea,  I  say !  "  Tsa  repeated 
angrily. 

"Is  it  not  stealing  to  take  other  people's 
property  on  the  sea  ? " 

*'  Stealing  ?  What  a  Lanun  finds  on  salt 
water  is  his,  whether  he  be  warrior  or 
maiden.     The  Lanuns  are  lords  of  the  sea." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  know  that.  But  if  I  give 
it  you  now,  will  you — " 

"  Oh,  give  me  my  ring  at  once,  or  I  shall 
be  angry. "" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  this  child  angry," 
said  Sweyn. 

"My  dear  fellow,  surely  you  have  seen 
enough  of  evil  passions  to-day.  Give  her 
the  ring,  and  let  us  go  to  bed.  What  a 
nightmare  I  shall  have." 

"  It  seems  an  age  since  the  morning. 
Superb  brutes  these  Lanuns  are  after  all. 
Did  you  observe — " 

But  he  was  interrupted  by  a  shrill  cry. 
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''Will  you  give  me  my  ring,  Kaffir  dog? 
Will  you— will  you?" 

The  detention  of  her  beautiful  diamonds, 
and  the  insultins^  disreo^ard  of  these  infidel 
white  men  who  talked  amono;  themselves 
instead  of  listening  to  her  imperious  de- 
mands, stirred  the  wild  blood  in  her  heart. 
When  Sweyn  looked  round,  he  saw  the 
same  glare  in  her  beautiful  eyes  which 
those  misshapen  savages  had  displayed  in 
fight.  One  little  hand  was  clenched  upon 
the  knife  at  her  girdle.  The  small  body 
doubled  up,  one  foot  extended,  had  the 
menace  of  a  wild  beast  crouching  to  spring. 
The  pretty  face  w^as  distorted  with  passion, 
but  the  lissom  figure,  in  its  shimmering 
silks  and  cloth  of  gold,  had  a  lovely  grace. 

''  What  a  delicious  little  vixen  ! "  Sweyn 
exclaimed,  admiringly. 

Aysha  threw  her  arm  about  the  girl, 
but  he  said,  laughing, 

"  Let  her  go,  Dayang ; "  and  taking  her 
liand,  slipped  the  ring  upon  a  tiny  finger. 
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Then  he  kissed  her  cheek,  and  murmured 
soothing  words  of  penitence  in  that  tone 
which  needs  no  interpreter.  The  shrewdest 
student  of  womankind  could  not  have  found 
means  to  quell  a  savage  passion  more  effect- 
ually. Isa  looked  down  with  dewy  eyes,  her 
pretty  mouth  quivering  before  a  burst  of 
tears.  The  kiss  spoke  in  no  way  to  her 
spirit,  but  womanhood  moved  in  her  childish 
soul.  With  eyes  downcast  she  followed 
Aysha,  and  both  withdrew  without  saluting 
— a  noteworthy  sign  of  agitation  with  Malay 
or  Lanun.  Pier  took  them  blankets,  water, 
and  rice  for  the  morning  meal.  Aysha's 
mother  watched  his  proceedings  stolidly,  but 
said  no  word.  Then  he  planted  Budrudeen 
himself  before  their  door,  visited  the  sentries, 
and  turned  in. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    ROUT    OF    THE    LANUNS. 

''  I  WILLINGLY  admit,  best  of  friends,  that 
your  argument  is  unimpeachable,  as  common- 
places always  are.  But  for  an  advocate  you 
occupy  an  invidious  position.  There  is  a 
magnet  at  home  to  polarize  your  wandering 
admiration,  or  you  would  flirt  with  Aysha 
more  than  I  do  with  her  cousin." 

"  Ton  my  honour,  Sweyn,  I  don't  believe 
I  should,  seeing  what  terrible  consequences 
to  her  might  follow." 

"  Bah !  I  will  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences. I  grant  you  that  it  might  be 
serious  if  things  happened  of  which  there 
is   no   danger    at   all.      But   don't   try   to 
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persuade  me  Mrs.  Grundy  has  travelled  so 
far  as  this.  What  an  incredible  fuss  to 
make  over  a  pretty  savage." 

"  Pretty  savages  have  hearts,  old  fellow." 

"  I  haven't  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  my  belief  is  that  young  women 
keep  their  hearts  under  enviable  control. 
Enough  preaching,  Pier ;  leave  that  to  the 
Consul,  for  whom  it  is,  I  believe,  an  official 
duty  at  times  of  emergency  when  there  is 
no  professional  parson  at  hand.  I  have  an 
open  score  wdth  Love,  and  he  owes  a  bitter 
debt.  What  if  the  worst  came,  and  this 
innocent  child  were  driven  out  by  her  brutal 
kin  ?  The  Eastern  world  is  large,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  leave  it.  Eecall  your 
memories  of  'Locksley  Hall,'  and  ponder 
them.     My  philosophy  is  embodied  therein." 

"  Sweyn !  Surely  you  are  not  in  your 
senses  ? " 

"  As  much  as  usual,  and  as  little.  I  am 
hit  somewhere.  Pier,  and  the  wound  doesn't 
heal." 
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So  he   drifted  along,  and   Isa  with  him. 
Her  cousin  kept  aloof,  and  the  mother  did 
not  interfere.     The  pretty  child  was  worthy 
of   more  devotion  than  Sweyn  could  give, 
if  truth  and  courage  and  generosity  could 
redeem   the    faults    of    a    savage    training. 
Lanun   women  are   frank,  and    Isa  showed 
all    the    changing    sensations    of   her   mind 
without   reserve.     To   like  a  Kaffir  seemed 
very  unnatural,  and  the  winsome  face  often 
looked  grave  as  Sweyn  pursued  his  reckless 
courtship.      Startled   pride    even    bent   her 
brows,  but   when  he  was  not   abashed  she 
glanced  shyly  under  her  silken  lashes,  and 
a  smile  dimpled  her  cheek.     Pier  could  only 
leave  them,  with  a  foreboding  of  trouble  to 
come,  though  he  had  perfect  confidence  in 
Sweyn's  promise  that  Isa  was  safe  with  him. 
But  he  began  to  long  to  get  away. 

They  had  now  been  a  month  at  Bruni. 
By  the  last  mail  Pier  had  sent  a  long  letter 
to  Mary,  through  Lady  Latham,  and  the 
Consul  had  forwarded  to  the  Governor   of 
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Labuan  their  statement  of  the  circumstances 
attendino;  the  loss  of  'La  Donna.'  But  at 
Sweyn's  earnest  wish,  no  application  for  a 
vessel  had  been  sent  in.  Labuan,  the 
English  settlement,  is  only  forty  miles  or  so 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bruni  river,  but  few 
vessels  pass  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The 
proper  thing  to  have  done  was  to  ask  that 
one  of  the  ships  always  cruising  after  pirates 
on  that  fatal  coast  should  be  despatched  to 
take  them  off.  It  might  be  weeks  before  an 
opportunity  arrived  of  which  the  Governor 
could  avail  himself  to  perform  such  a  service, 
and  the  sooner  he  had  notice  the  better. 
Seeing  now  the  trouble  into  which  Sweyn 
was  heedlessly  drifting.  Pier  refused  longer 
to  delay,  and  the  Ampuan  Budrudeen 
found  a  nikodah  who  undertook  to  sail  for 
Labuan  direct.  But  when  Pier  had  sent  in 
his  request  for  a  man  of  war,  the  situation 
was  nohow  simplified.  What  to  do  with 
the  Dayangs  and  the  wounded  Ibrahim 
remained  a  puzzling  question. 
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By  large  presents  to  the  Sultan  and  the 
chief  Imams,,  as  well  as  to  the  Tomanggong, 
they  had  procured  Ibrahim  a  respite  from 
trial  until  his  wounds  healed.  By  the  same 
means,  no  doubt,  they  could  secure  him 
immunity.  That  was  their  least  trouble. 
But  while  the  old  rajah  lived  he  could  not 
rejoin  his  clan,  and  at  Bruni  he  would  be 
no  better  than  a  dead  man  the  instant  they 
retired.  And  the  Dayangs,  what  was  to 
become  of  them  ?  Sweyn  would  take  no 
part  in  these  councils,  and  the  best  scheme 
Pier  and  the  Consul  could  devise  was  to 
ship  all  three  to  some  Lanun  settlement  in 
Bruni,  with  ample  means,  when  Ibrahim 
should  be  well  enough  to  move.  Sweyn 
heard  them,  and  kept  an  ominous  silence. 

Meanwhile  grave  events  happened.  For 
the  last  thirty  years  and  more  the  Kayan 
tribes  of  the  interior  have  been  encroaching 
on  the  empire.  What  are  the  Lanuns, 
Sulus,  and  Balignini  on  the  seas,  such  are 
these  hideous  naked  savages  on  land.     The 
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protection  of  Sambas  by  the  Dutcli  re- 
stricted their  forays  in  one  quarter.  Rajah 
Brooke's  occupation  of  Sarawak  repressed 
them  in  another.  After  disastrous  wars 
with  each  protecting  sovereignty,  the 
Kayans  have  turned  all  their  strength  on 
miserable  Bruni.  The  lowest  estimate  of 
their  warriors  is  two  hundred  thousand  men, 
of  whom  a  large  part  yearly  take  the  war- 
path. Province  by  province,  the  empire 
once  so  powerful  has  been  restored  to  waste  ; 
river  by  river,  its  commerce  has  been  eaten 
up.  In  ever-growing  force,  as  the  weakness 
of  the  resistance  is  perceived,  the  Kayans 
push  onward  towards  the  capital,  dragging 
their  canoes  from  stream  to  stream  over 
roads  cut  through  the  forest,  to  surjDrise  a 
new  district.  In  hope  of  opposing  to  this 
enemy  a  race  more  desperate  than  them- 
selves, immeasurably  better  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  war,  the  Sultan  had  invited  Rajah 
Mommein  and  his  clan  when  they  were 
threatened  by  the  English  fleet. 
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The  idea  was  good,  but,  as  it  was  carried 
out,  one  sure  to  fail.  No  people  dwell  upon 
the  earth  braver  or  more  determined  than 
the  pirates  of  the  China  seas.  Such  ex- 
perienced judges  as  Keppel,  Cochrane, 
Mundy,  Belcher,  and  Brooke  have  recorded 
their  astonishment  and  admiration  at  their 
courage.  But  jungle  warfare  is  not  their 
custom.  Assigned  to  occupy  and  defend 
certain  Murut  villages  upon  the  Limbang, 
with  no  authority  over  them,  simply  guides 
to  show  the  way,  the  Lanuns  did  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Consul  at  Bruni  foretold  their  proceed- 
ings like  a  prophet.  They  treated  the 
Muruts  as  slaves,  turned  them  out  of  their 
own  houses,  took  their  women,  and  all  they 
possessed,  and  cut  down  any  wretched 
creature  who  protested.  Within  a  week 
the  Muruts  took  up  arms,  were  defeated 
easily,  and  those  who  could  not  escape  were 
massacred,  rebels  and  submissive  all  alike. 
Those  who    survived  fled   to    the    Kayans. 

0    2 
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Slavery  with  them  was  better  tlian  slavery 
with  the  pirates.  If  they  did  not  die  on 
the  march,  the  rest  of  their  days  would  pass 
in  no  unbearable  servitude,  amongst  the 
mountains  and  the  forests  wdiich  no  in- 
vader has  yet  seen  ;  for  the  operations  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  more  interesting  cam- 
paigns of  Rajah  Brooke,  valuable  as  they 
were,  explored  but  a  fringe  of  the  enormous 
Kayan  country. 

With  Murut  guides  to  show  the  way, 
and  Murut  well-wishers  to  reveal  the  secret 
depots  of  provisions,  the  Kayan  marauders 
made  a  bold  attack.  Their  bands  collected 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more,  and 
they  came  on  at  night,  as  is  their  custom, 
protected  by  huge  shields  of  plank,  used  for 
this  purpose. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a 
building  in  these  lands  is  raised  on  posts, 
more  or  less  substantial,  more  or  less  lofty. 
Under  protection  of  their  enormous  bucklers, 
the  assaulting  force  hew  down  these  sup- 
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ports,  or  light  fires  round  them.  But 
Lanuns  are  too  well  disciplined  in  arms  to 
be  surprised,  like  birds  at  the  top  of  a  tree. 
They  kept  their  watches  as  on  board  ship, 
above  and  below.  When  the  Kayans  stole 
noiselessly  into  the  clearing,  sharp  eyes 
discerned  their  approach,  and  the  signal  was 
given.  Quietly  the  watch  below  w^as  rein- 
forced, and  when  the  assailants  had  crawled 
into  the  very  shadow  of  the  house,  the 
Lanun  war-cry  suddenly  pealed  forth.  En- 
cumbered with  their  shields,  unfitly  armed 
for  a  combat  in  the  dark  against  the  kam- 
pilan  and  kris,  the  Kayans  sustained  a 
disastrous  rout.  Nearly  a  hundred  of  them 
fell,  and  as  many  more  were  terribly 
wounded. 

This  good  news  reached  the  Sultan,  who 
saw  the  result  of  victory  in  a  hasty  with- 
drawal of  the  bands  closing  in  around  his 
capital.  He  presented  Eajah  Mommein 
with  a  kris  and  a  khilat  of  honour ;  but 
before   these  rewards   could  be  forwarded, 
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other  rumours  came  to  hand.  The  Lanuns 
pursued  their  advantage.  But  in  the  jungle 
Kayans  have  no  master  and  few  rivals.  A 
very  few  days  afterwards  they  enticed  a 
large  party  of  the  foe  into  a  marsh,  the 
paths  of  which  had  been  thickly  strewn 
with  ranjows,  or  bamboo-stakes,  no  trifling 
obstacle  to  booted  soldiers,  and  desperate 
to  naked  feet.  When  the  Lanuns  were 
trapped,  a  cloud  of  poisoned  arrows  de- 
scended on  them  from  the  thick  foliage 
about.  Charging  in  one  direction  or  an- 
other their  legs  were  transfixed  by  the 
ranjows,  and  they  fell  in  heaps.  The  whole 
body  was  saved  from  extermination  only 
by  the  dread  of  fire-arms  which  still  pre- 
vails, though  it  yearly  diminishes,  amongst 
these  forest  warriors.  The  rearguard  fought 
its  way  back,  with  slight  loss,  but  half  the 
Lanun  households  raised  their  death-wail 
that  night. 

Meantime   the    scattered    Kayan    forces 
had  been  gathering,  recalled  from  plunder 
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by  the  unexpected  news  of  a  defeat.  Tliey 
surrounded  the  village  in  thousands,  makino[ 
no  attack,  but  collecting  in  numbers  irre- 
sistible to  oppose  a  sortie.  At  this  crisis 
the  desertion  of  the  Muruts  j)roduced  its 
effect.  After  consuming  their  stores  of 
grain,  the  Lanuns  knew  not  where  to  look 
for  more.  The  river  still  was  open,  and  food 
lay  in  the  villages  about ;  but  their  war- 
praus  and  large  vessels  had  returned  to 
convey  the  remainder  of  the  clan.  They 
had  not  canoes  enough  to  embark  a  foraging 
expedition  which  could  hold  its  own,  and 
in  those  tiny  craft  the  practised  savage  is 
quite  a  match  for  the  skilful  seaman. 
Appeals  to  the  Sultan  were  fruitless.  His 
expedient  seemed  likely  to  fail ;  anyhow, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  back  it  with  his 
own  resources.  Indeed,  he  had  nothinof  to 
back  it  with,  neither  men  nor  influence  nor 
money — nothing  but  guns,  without  gunners 
or  ammunition.  Despairing  at  length,  the 
pirates  built  rafts  to  carry  their  w^omen  and 
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goods  for  a  retirement  upon  tlie  capital. 
Their  preparations  could  not  be  hidden, 
and  when,  after  some  days,  the  craft  were 
launched  the  enemy  also  was  ready. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  Limbano-  flows 

o 

into  the  great  gulf,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
river  Bruni.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town  so  called,  it 
suddenly  thrusts  out  an  elbow,  which  at  the 
nearest  point  approaches  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  Bruni  river.  A  passage, 
natural  or  artificial, — probably  a  ruin  of  the 
Chinese  sovereigntyin  these  parts, — connects 
the  two  streams.  This  is  called  the  Trusan, 
and  it  is  the  most  important  commercial 
highway  in  the  empire.  When  cleared  of 
drift  and  floating  rubbish,  it  is  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  wide ;  but  very  seldom  has  it  been 
cleared  in  the  last  century.  In  consequence 
of  neglect,  the  channel  is  so  obstructed  that 
in  many  places  four  canoes  cannot  pass 
abreast,  and  fights  occur  between  the  market- 
people  and  the  fierce  nobility.     The  Lim- 
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bang  end  of  the  Trusan  debouclies  in  a  wide 
shallow  lake,  wherein  stands  the  wooded 
island  Pandam,  a  great  resort  of  the  sago- 
cutters. 

It  was  evident  that  unwieldy  rafts  could 
not  be  trusted  in  the  bay  of  Bruni.  The 
retiring  Lanuns  therefore  must  pass  through 
the  Trusan.  No  one  supposed  that  a  foe 
dare  lie  so  close  to  the  capital,  and  as  they 
dropped  down  the  stream,  unmolested  night 
or  day,  the  pirates  began  to  think  them- 
selves out  of  danger.  In  their  last  camp, 
on  Pandam  island,  they  congratulated  each 
other,  admitting  terrors  unconfessed  before. 
Had  any  one  warned  them  that  the  Kayans 
lay  in  ambush  on  the  Trusan,  they  would 
have  lauo^hed.  For  the  market  boats  were 
passing  to  the  capital,  and  returning  empty. 
Cargoes  of  gutta  and  camphor  and  birds' 
nests  for  the  foreign  trade,  of  honey,  wax, 
and  damar,  of  rattans,  and  gambler,  and 
tortoise-shell,  were  lying  round  them,  expect- 
ino-   the   tide.       How   should   these    naked 
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Kaffirs  dare  approach  a  city  of  some  forty 
thousand  Moslem,  governed  by  the  lang 
de  per  Tuan    himself  ? 

But  there  the  Kayans  lay,  and  the  lang 
de  per  Tuan,  these  trading  people  round, 
every  soul  in  Bruni  of  dark  skin  knew  it 
perfectly.  They  had  sent  a  message.  If 
allowed  to  secure  the  Lanun  heads  without 
interference,  they  undertook  to  surrender  all 
the  young  girls  and  children,  with  one  half 
the  booty,  to  His  Highness.  Furthermore, 
they  promised  to  withdraw  at  once,  and 
treat  for  a  definite  pacification  ;  this  was  a 
form,  understood  as  such,  but  three  years  of 
quiet  they  guaranteed.  The  Sultan  and  his 
counsellors  could  not  resist  the  offer  of  some 
hundreds  of  slaves,  besides  a  very  consider- 
able loot.  They  blithely  consented  to  the 
massacre  of  their  allies,  and  orders  were 
despatched  to  every  chief,  rajah,  pangeran, 
datu,  orang  kaya,  and  tuah  on  the  route, 
forbidding  them  to  give  the  Lanuns  warning. 
The  Kayans,  on  their  part,  swore  to  inter- 
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fere  with  no  one  but  their  enemies.  To 
their  honour  be  it  told,  that  the  Kayan  word 
is  sacred,  and  traders  went  about  their 
business  in  security  whilst  these  deadly  foes 
of  their  race  were  stockading  the  Trusan. 
They  watched  the  preparations  with  curi- 
osity, talked  and  jested  with  such  as  could 
understand,  during  three  days  of  labour, 
while  the  Kayans  swarmed  like  bees  about 
their  work.  There  was  no  necessity  to 
forbid  them  warning  the  pirates.  Those 
commercial  folk  would  gladly  have  lent  a 
hand  for  the  destruction  of  such  rowdy 
oppressors. 

When  the  fated  morning  dawned,  the 
carofo  boats  all  had  vanished,  in  sheltered 
creeks  and  bays  of  the  lake  ;  their  crews 
expecting  the  issue.  The  Lanuns  started 
once  more  on  their  retreat.  Paddling  care- 
lessly, with  the  rafts  in  tow,  they  passed 
half-way  through  the  Trusan,  reaching  the 
point  where  it  is  narrowest.  Here  a  tree, 
new  fallen,  almost  blocked  the  way.     There 
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was  nothing  unusual  or  suspicious  about 
this  accident,  and,  with  many  curses  against 
bad  luck,  they  set  themselves  to  clear  the 
channel.        Meantime    the    rafts    gathered 

o 

behind  them,  and  the  men  of  the  rearo;uard 
pushed  to  the  front  to  help.  When  all  were 
massed  together,  the  hearts  of  the  bravest 
quailed,  hearing  a  sudden  outburst  of  the 
Kayan  yell.  Arrows  rained  upon  them  from 
tree- tops,  from  stockades  cunningly  hidden 
in  the  brushwood.  In  a  second  more  the 
enemy  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  to 
forestall  the  use  of  rifles.  The  Lanuns  were 
armed — when  is  the  pirate  caught  weapon- 
less ? — and  battle  joined.  No  need  to  tell 
the  details  of  the  struggle.  After  resistance 
worthy  of  their  fame  for  valour,  four-fifths 
of  the  Moslem  warriors  were  slaughtered,  all 
the  women  and  all  the  plunder  taken.  It 
chanced  that  Eajah  Mommein  led  the  rear- 
guard, and  with  him  had  stayed  a  hundred 
of  the  noblest  Lanuns.  Seeino;  the  battle 
lost,  and  their  families  taken,  they  mostly 
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turned  their  canoes.  Another  tree  had 
been  felled  behind  them,  but  the  Eajah  him- 
self led  a  charge  into  the  forest,  whilst 
others  forced  their  way  through  an  obstruc- 
tion but  half  completed.  Then,  running 
the  gauntlet  of  poisoned  arrows,  they  sped 
back  to  Pandam. 

News  of  the  issue  reached  Bruni  as  fast 
as  the  Imperial  messengers  could  travel,  but 
it  was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible.  The 
Consul  heard  it  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  as 
Pier  returned  homewards  he  met  a  score  of 
Kayan  chiefs,  all  tinkling  with  golden 
bells,  agape  at  the  magnificence  around 
them.  An  hour  later  Sweyn  and  the 
Dayangs  on  the  balcony  saw  a  little  fleet  of 
boats  going  towards  the  palace,  and  heard 
the  angry  cries  of  women,  the  screams  of 
frightened  children,  issuing  from  it.  The 
Lanun  tongue  was  easily  recognized,  and 
the  girls  could  not  understand  it  at  all. 
But  Pier  came  in  and  told  the  story.  It 
was  a  terrible  scene  when  they  understood. 
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They  tore  their  bosoms  and  their  hair, 
dashed  their  heads  upon  the  ground, 
shrieked  with  despair.  Had  they  been  men 
they  had  gone  amok  and  killed  people  ; 
being  girls,  they  mutilated  themselves.  We 
can  no  longer  comprehend  the  pride  of  race, 
the  bond  of  kinship  closer  than  blood,  which 
links  the  children  of  Ishmael,  against  whom 
all  men  lift  their  hands.  These  did  not 
grieve  for  friends  or  relatives  ;  that  personal 
feeling  would  come  after.  What  they  raged 
against  was  the  shame  of  defeat,  the  degrada- 
tion of  Lanun  maidens  enslaved  by  the 
foreigner.  And  wdiat  they  asked  was  not 
comfort,  but  revenge. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement  Ibrahim 
was  borne  in  by  two  Malays,  whom  the  Am- 
puan  Budrudeen  had  engaged  to  guard  and 
attend  on  him  in  the  Tomanggong's  house. 
Isa  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  inarticulately 
wailing.  He  put  her  from  him,  and  the 
bearers  laid  him  on  the  floor.  Like  a  corpse 
the  young  chief  looked,  as  he  gazed  around 
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with  eyes  so  sunk  and  glassy,  that  even  this 
intelligence  could  not  brig-hten  them.  The 
orirls  and  the  old  woman  fell  on  their  knees 
beside  him,  their  cries  dying  into  sobs. 

"  Tuans  !  "  Ibrahim  said,  very  feebly  and 
low,  "there  was  a  debt  of  blood  between 
us,  but  it  has  been  paid.  Listen  to  me, 
however,  and  if  my  words  are  just,  take 
heed  of  them.  It  was  for  you  that  I 
quarrelled  with  the  Rajah ;  for  you  that 
my  sister  was  forbidden  to  accompany  him 
on  board  his  ship.  Had  you  not  come 
among  us,  I  should  be  lying  in  the  Trusan 
with  the  bravest  of  our  youth,  and  the 
Dayang  Isa  —  she  would  not  have  been 
amongst  those  scolding  girls  up  by  the 
palace.  Our  hearts  are  broken  !  The  mar- 
row dries  in  our  bones.  Our  brains  are 
scorched  ! — for  we  live  when  our  tribe  is 
crushed,  and  our  father  is  hunted  by  the 
Kayans." 

"  What  would  you  have  us  do  ? "  Pier  said. 

"  We  are  ready,"  added  Sweyn. 
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''  No  slave  polished  your  fathers'  sword ! 
I  am  very  weak.  I  cannot  lead  a  force 
to  save  the  remnant  of  our  people." 

"  If  the  Sultan  will  give  us  men  we  will 
go!" 

"  The  Sultan  will  not  help.  But  there 
are  a  thousand  ampuans  in  the  city  who 
will  fight  for  pay." 

"They  shall  have  it!"  Sweyn  cried. 
"  Where  is  Budrudeen  ? " 

That  swashbuckler  appeared,  pale  with 
opium,  but  not  stupefied.  He  had  taken 
just  enough  to  stimulate  all  his  faculties 
and  passions,  to  nerve  his  limbs  for  a 
desperate  task,  had  it  been  set  him. 
Ibrahim  lay  back  with  eyes  closed ;  the 
girls  divided  their  attention  betwixt  him 
and  the  projects  for  vengeance  discussed 
with  Budrudeen.  Their  pallid  faces,  dab- 
bled with  blood,  streaming  hair,  and  eyes 
alight  with  eager  passion,  betrayed  the 
savage  nature  which  underlay  pretty  graces 
and  many  noble  traits. 
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Budrudeen  understood  in  few  words.  He 
named  a  price  which  the  Englishmen  could 
scarcely  believe,  so  cheap  bravos  run  in 
this  capital.  For  a  sum  slightly  larger, 
he  undertook  to  secure  a  battery  of  brass 
guns,  12-pounders,  beside  boat-guns  as 
many  as  they  could  wish.  The  price  was 
$2000  for  the  job,  or  $2000  a  week  and 
rations,  if  for  any  reason  the  campaign  was 
prolonged.  At  this  rate  Budrudeen  under- 
took to  furnish  five  hundred  Malays  well 
armed  and  used  to  fighting,  by  the  next 
afternoon,  besides  the  guns  named.  If  any 
loot  was  taken,  one  half  belonged  to  him. 

This  was  easily  arranged,  but  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  girls  during  their  absence 
was  another  afi'air.  Budrudeen  could  be 
trusted,  if  they  left  him  behind ;  but  he 
would  be  deprived  of  his  supporters.  It 
was  at  length  resolved  to  appeal  to  the 
Datu  Tomanggong  once  more,  and  he 
proved  obliging  as  usual — at  a  price.  He 
consented   that    Ibrahim  should  stay  with 

VOL.   II.  p 
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his  sister,  and  he  sent  a  confidential  re- 
tainer, with  a  dozen  cut-throats,  to  keep 
guard.  With  Budrudeen  to  watch  over 
this  .  garrison,  Sweyn  felt  tolerably  easy. 
That  consummate  ruffian  had  earned  their 
respect  in  a  sense.  They  knew  that  no 
bribe  would  tempt  him  to  betray  the  trust 
for  which  his  salary  was  paid.  He  was 
quite  capable  of  murdering  his  employer 
on  sudden  offence,  but  not  of  violating 
his  engagement. 

Sweyn's  parting  from  his  Lanun  mis- 
tress had  none  of  those  affecting  incidents 
which  in  like  case  would  have  marked  it 
had  she  been  an  English  girl.  Isa  gave 
no  thought  to  the  danger  he  was  about 
to  run.  Her  whole  mind  was  full  of  the 
catastrophe,  the  horror  of  her  father's  situa- 
tion, the  prospect  of  success.  She  displayed 
a  feverish  gratitude,  but  no  regret  to  see 
her  lover  depart  for  perils  unknown  but 
terrible.  To  fight  is  man's  business,  and 
this  was  a  cause  dear  to  her.     If  Sweyn 
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died,  not  improbably  she  would  die  also ; 
but  there  was  no  need  to  talk  of  such 
things.  The  fortune  of  war  had  been  her 
daily  experience  since  birth,  and  she  re- 
garded death  on  the  battle-field  as  the 
natural  ending  of  a  warrior.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  was  impossible  for  Isa  to  feel 
as  girls  would  otherwise  brought  up. 

The  Consul  had  learned  by  this  time 
that  to  protest  against  the  vagaries  of 
these  odd  young  men  was  useless.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  whistled  a  tune, 
threw  his  cheroot  through  the  window, 
and  in  a  voice  of  desperate  resignation  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  do  what  they 
wished.  After  aiding  them  to  find  the 
money,  he  accepted  charge  of  it  in  presence 
of  Budrudeen  and  the  representatives  of 
his  merry  men.  An  agreement  was  drawn 
by  the  consulate  writer,  and  signed  all 
round,  guaranteeing  payment  though  the 
Englishmen  were  killed  in  a  successful  at- 
tack upon  the  Kayans. 

P    2 
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The  position  of  tlie  Lanuns  was  well 
understood  next  day.  They  had  hastily 
stockaded  themselves  in  Pandam,  and  the 
enemy  had  been  once  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  With  such  superior  arms  and  skill 
in  warfare,  they  might  hold  the  island  for 
an  indefinite  time,  provided  water  and  food 
did  not  fail.  For  the  present  there  was 
no  danger  on  this  score.  A  spring  suf- 
ficient for  their  numbers  was  enclosed  in 
the  stockade,  which  had  been  run  up 
amongst  the  huts  of  sago-cutters.  A  great 
quantity  of  the  pith  was  stored  there,  and 
although,  being  half  prepared,  it  would 
give  dysentery  in  the  end,  for  some  time 
these  hardy  warriors  could  thrive  upon  it. 

Such  was  the  report  of  spies.  The 
Kayans,  discouraged  and  perplexed,  had 
sent  great  chiefs  to  the  Sultan,  begging  a 
loan  of  artillery  and  gunners.  His  Majesty 
was  willing,  provided  the  terms  of  the  bar- 
gain were  satisfactory.  But  the  Kayaiis 
had  nothino;  to  offer  which  he  valued,  and 
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the  negotiation  fell  through.  A  proclam- 
ation was  issued,  however,  outlawing  the 
pirates  for  their  doings  up  tlie  river.  It 
was  a  justification  of  the  Sultan's  policy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dreaded  European 
consuls. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  Budrudeen 
announced  all  complete,  and  in  the  dusk 
the  friends  set  forth  by  water  for  tlie 
rendezvous. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EVENTS    AT     HOME. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  it,  mamma !  All 
the  silly  scandal  of  Paris  floats  to  our 
embassy,  and  Jim  has  nothing  to  do  now 
but  lie  in  wait  for  it,  like  a  fish,  with  his 
mouth  open." 

"  But  he  would  scarcely  be  mistaken, 
my  dear,  on  a  matter  concerning  persons 
he  knows  so  well.  Besides,  I  should  imagine 
that  Mr.  Birch's  money  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  Count,  and  he  is  a  very  fascin- 
ating man." 

"Oh!!  Well,  perhaps  he  is,  if  one  did 
not  look  too  close.  But  to  believe  that 
my  Jehanne  would  refuse  Sweyn  Garrow 
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to  marry  a  Jew !  I  am  going  to  her 
now,  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  get  dressed. 
May  I?" 

"Take  my  maid  with  you  then,  spoilt 
child  !     Here  is  Jim." 

"Don't  try  to  kiss  me  !  Who  told  you 
that  Jehanne  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Birch  ?  " 

"  Why,  let  me  see.  The  first  was  Tattler, 
of  course — " 

"  I  told  you  so,  mamma." 

"  The  second  was  Birch  himself — " 

"  The  braggart !  " 

"  The  third  was  Albert,  and  the  fourth, 
I  think,  was  the  Count.  Is  that  evidence 
good  enough  1 " 

Mary's  faith  in  her  idol,  in  woman- 
hood itself,  was  dashed  to  the  ground, 
and  she  stood  rather  breathless  among  the 
ruins.  Prettier  picture  of  an  angry  child 
there  could  not  be.  She  stamped  with 
vexation,  exclaiming — 

*'  I  will  never  see  her  again.  After  send- 
ing poor  Sweyn  abroad  heartbroken — " 
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"Mary,  I  do  not  like  to  hear  you  talk 
of  young  men  by  their  Christian  names." 

^*It  is  only  Mr.  Garrow,  mamma.  I 
don't  call  any  one  else  so  familiarly." 

"And  why  Garrow?"  asked  James, 
astonished. 

His  sister  suddenly  grew  very  red,  and 
dropped  the  subject.     She  cried — 

"Yes,  I  will  go  to  Jehanne — this  very 
minute.     I  shall  tell  her  what  I  think." 

"  She  will  not  be  up  yet." 

But  Mary,  unheeding,  had  left  the  room. 
Ten  minutes  afterwards  she  was  drivinof 
to  the  Hotel  de  Perouac,  where  Jehanne's 
maid  readily  allowed  her  to  enter  the 
bedroom.  After  a  late  party  the  night 
before,  dancing  and  politics,  supper  and 
diplomacy,  attentions  from  an  accepted 
lover,  and,  perhaps,  thought  of  a  lover 
absent,  Mdlle.  de  Perouac  was  sleeping 
late.  Her  perfect  beauty  stirred  no  com- 
passion in  Miss  Latham's  indignant  little 
soul.      It    made    her    more    impatient    to 
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have  done  with  this  treacherous  and  de- 
ceiving creature.  She  could  not  remain 
quiet,  and  presently  Jehanne  opened  her 
eyes,  rounded  a  white  bare  arm,  and 
languidly  parted  the  curving  lashes ; — a 
pretty  gesture,  natural  to  girls  so  happy 
as  to  have  them  close  and  long. 

"My  little  Mary!  You  have  but  just 
arrived  ?     I  hoped  to  call  on  you  first !  " 

'*!  have  been  long  enough  in  Paris  to 
hear  the  news." 

"  And  you  have  come  to  talk  it  over 
with  me?     "What  is  it?" 

*' You  know  well  why  I  am  here.  Is  it 
true,  Jehanne  ? " 

"  Quite  true,  little  Mary,  if  you  refer 
to  my  engagement.  But  let  us  talk  of 
something  else." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  beautiful  and  so 
wicked  ?  Do  you  understand  how  Mr. 
Garrow  loves  you — " 

.  *'  Hush,    child !     I    have   never   granted 
you   the   right   to   speak    to    me    in    this 
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manner.  Do  not  be  offended.  I  love  you 
very  dearly,  but  there  are  some  subjects 
that  ought  not  to  be  mentioned  even 
between  friends  without  invitation." 

"  And  there  are  some  girls  who  ought 
never  to  have  friends  or  lovers  either. 
Good-bye  ! " 

"  Mary  darling  !  "  Jehanne  exclaimed, 
sitting  up  and  pleading  with  arms  out- 
stretched. ''  Do  not  leave  me  like  this  !  I 
have  been  so  longing  to  see  my  true- 
hearted  little  friend  !  Can  we  not  leave 
this  personal  affair  of  mine  alone  ? " 

"  No  !  You  had  a  right,  I  suppose,  to 
reject  Sweyn  Garrow,  as  you  have  a  right 
to  cut  your  hair  off,  if  you  like.  But  no 
girl  can  be  a  friend  of  mine  who  refuses 
such  a  man  as  that,  and  marries  Birch." 

"  But,  dear,"  urged  Jehanne,  vexed  and 
ashamed,  but  smiling  sadly,  "  I  did  not  love 
the  gentleman  you  speak  of." 

Mary  sat  down  upon  the  bed,  and  looked 
into  her  eyes.      "  You   did  not  ?     But  he 
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loved  you,  and  after  refusing  him  you 
could  accept  a  Birch  !  Oh,  you  did  not 
know  him,  Jehanne  !  Why  did  they  go 
away  ?  We  have  not  had  a  line  for  three 
months,  and  they  were  just  starting  for 
the  China  seas,  where  there  are  squalls 
and  pirates." 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  so  very 
deeply  interested  in  the  movements  of  these 
gentlemen,"  said  Jehanne,  coldly. 

"  I  am  not,  not  in  the  sense  you  mean," 
Mary  answered,  blushing.  "  I  love  Pier 
Eawdon  like  a  brother.  And  I  am  afraid 
something  has  happened." 

"  What  could  happen '?  They  are  so 
strong  and  so  manly." 

"  Why,"  said  Mary,  wondering,  "  you 
speak  as  if  you  appreciated  Sweyn !  If 
he  had  only  been  more  patient  !  But  he 
went  away,  perhaps  to  death,  and  you  are 
going  to  marry  M.  Birch.  It  is  hideous, 
Jehanne  ! " 

"  Oh,    child,    do    not     torture     me !  — 
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Eing  the  bell,  clear,  and  we  will  have 
chocolate." 

Mary  rose,  but  she  stood  by  the  bedside, 
and  looked  with  eyes  dilated. 

"  I  believe,  I  do  believe,  you  love  Sweyn 
after  all !  And  how  sinful  it  is  to  marry 
one  man  when  you — " 

"Don't  begin  again,  darling.  Let  us 
have  our  chocolate,  and  I  will  get 
up." 

They  talked  of  other  matters  constrain- 
edly, until  Jehanne  went  into  her  dressing- 
room.  Mary  stayed  behind,  listlessly  turn- 
ing over  the  papers,  which  were  duly 
brought  to  Mdlle.  de  Perouac,  though  she 
never  read  them.  Suddenly  she  uttered  a 
short,  sharp  cry,  and  Jehanne  came  hurry- 
ing in,  her  maid  behind  her.  Mary  met 
them,  and  threw  her  arms  about  Jehanne's 
neck. 

"  Oh,  I  said  so  !  They  have  been 
wrecked,  and  they  are  dead,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Dead  ? "  Jehanne  repeated.     "  Mr.  Gar- 
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row  dead  ?  And  you  say  it  is  my  fault  ? 
How  dead  ? " 

"  Killed  !     It  is  in  the  paper  ! " 

Mary  could  not  proceed  for  sobs.  Jehanne 
stood  stiff,  holding  the  journal,  on  which 
her  eyes  were  fixed  without  seeing.  Then 
she  turned  abruptly,  and  knelt  by  the  bed. 

The  Count  de  Perouac's  voice  was  heard 
outside,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  entered, 
with  Hugues.  They  came  to  break  the 
news  to  Mary.  She  took  them  away,  and 
all  three  hastily  returned  to  the  Bristol, 
where  Sir  James  Latham  was  staying.  In 
the  mean  while  they  discussed  this  painful 
intelligence. 

The  captain  of  her  H.M.SS.  '  Rosicrucian ' 
cruising  in  the  China  Seas,  reported  to  the 
admiral,  that  he  had  found  the  pirate 
settlement  which  he  had  orders  to  destroy. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  had  fled.  Ample 
evidence  of  their  guilt  was  found,  amongst 
other  things  a  shattered  boat  and  a  quan- 
tity of  wreckage,  apparently  picked  up  at 
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sea,  belonging  to  a  small  vessel  called  '  La 
Donna.'  The  captain  of  the  '  Eosicrucian  ' 
supposed  she  had  been  wrecked,  and  it 
seemed  probable  to  him  that  her  crew,  if 
any  survived,  had  fallen  into  the  pirate's 
hands.  This  conjecture  was  supported  by 
the  declaration  of  a  slave  who  joined  the 
force  occupied  in  burning  the  town.  He 
said  the  Lanuns  in  their  hasty  flight  had 
carried  with  them  tw^o  white  prisoners. 

"  Oh,  gentlemen  !  "  Mary  almost  screamed 
at  length,  "I  am  distracted  with  these 
names  of  places  I  never  heard  of.  Is  there 
a  telegraph  ?  I  beg  you  to  find  my  father  ! 
He  loved  those  poor  boys." 

Here  she  broke  down. 

Sir  James  Latham  exerted  himself  man- 
fully when  he  heard  the  distressing  news. 
He  found  and  interrogated  men  of  every 
colour  and  variety,  telegraphed  in  all 
directions,  and  sought  information  wherever 
it  might  lie.  Very  odd  information  it  was, 
most  of  it.     Few  are  the  Frenchmen  who 
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have  gone  beyond  Singapore,  except  by 
the  highway  to  China  and  Japan.  The 
enormous  local  traffic,  the  vast  countries 
round  the  Straits,  are  scarcely  touched  by 
Europeans,  saving  the  thin  fringe  of  Dutch 
settlements.  Singapore  is  a  wondrous  half- 
way town,  so  busy,  so  eager,  that  men 
devote  a  life-time  there  without  further 
exploration  than  the  Campong  Glam  on  one 
side,  and  Tanglin  upon  the  other  ;  if,  once 
or  twice,  they  picnic  on  Bukat  Timak, 
they  may  almost  claim  the  honour  due  to 
pioneers.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore, 
that  the  hints  to  be  picked  up  in  Paris 
were  fantastic.  Sir  James  wrote  to  the 
India  Office  and  the  Admiralty,  begging 
that  the  fullest  inquiry  should  be  made. 
And  he  telegraphed  freely  to  Bombay,  the 
utmost  point  to  which  despatches  could 
be  forwarded  in  those  days. 

Meanwhile  Jehanne  was  really  ill.  The 
shock  of  this  calamity  had  a  painful  effect, 
and  she  believed  herself  responsible  in  some 
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degree  for  the  death  of  these  young  men — 
that  they  were  dead  she  never  questioned. 
Probably  Jehanne's  nerves  had  undergone 
much  trial  lately  to  be  so  gravely  upset. 
She  shut  herself  up,  receiving  even  Mary 
with  unwillino;ness.  Birch  behaved  in  a 
very  gentlemanly  way.  He  begged  an 
interview,  and  the  Count  insisted.  One 
glance  of  the  frightened  face,  so  passionless 
formerly,  told  his  quick  eye  the  prudent 
course  to  follow.  With  real  feeling  and 
exquisite  tact  he  deplored  the  unhappy 
fate  of  those  gallant  youths,  betrayed  no 
surprise  at  Jehanne's  emotion,  which  he 
affected  to  think  quite  natural,  and  with- 
drew. I  have  such  confidence  in  Birch's 
shrewdness  that  I  believe  he  really  under- 
stood the  cause  of  Jehanne's  suffering.  It 
was  not  love  for  Garrow  that  oppressed  her, 
and  since  he  was  dead,  to  be  jealous  of  him 
would  have  been  foolish  anyhow. 

The  Lathams  had  left  England  six  months 
before,  with  the  idea  of  travelling  for  two 
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years.  Sir  James  had  lost  a  great  deal 
more  money  than  he  cared  to  own  in 
searching  for  minerals  on  his  estate.  He 
was  to  some  small  extent  embarrassed,  and 
his  character  led  him  to  exaggerate  the 
mischief.  They  had  been  living  through 
summer  in  a  cheap  Norman  watering-place, 
and  the  visit  to  Paris  was  made  en  route  to 
Italian  baths  cheaper  still.  They  had  hoped 
in  passing  to  see  the  reinstalment  of  Henri 
Cinq  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
But  time  had  not  brought  that  event.  Les 
habiles  plotted  and  combined,  sounded  this 
man,  outmanoeuvred  that  party,  kept  a  buzz 
of  intrigue  always  swelling ;  but  did  not 
advance  a  step.  Their  scheme  was  founded 
on  nothing  at  all.  Its  exits  and  entrances, 
its  front  and  back  staircases,  so  to  speak, 
were  admirably  designed.  No  architecture 
could  be  more  excellent  than  that  of  its 
upper  floors.  Once  the  king  in  power, 
they  knew  precisely  what  lines  to  follow, 
and    one  may  admit  that    the  programme 
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was  well  contrived  in  every  point  of  view. 
But  when  at  length  the  moment  came  for 
the  Child  of  Miracle  to  speak,  he  shattered 
all  the  fabric  with  one  honest,  stupid 
breath.  No  historical  interview  can  have 
been  more  surprising  to  all  parties,  more 
dramatic,  than  that  between  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  and  M.  de  MacMahon.  When 
they  came  face  to  face,  each  of  them  hope- 
ful under  the  illusions  so  recklessly  instilled 
by  the  contrivers  of  the  plot,  within  ten 
minutes  all  was  over,  the  bubble  burst. 

"  I  move  under  the  flag  of  my  ancestors  !  " 
said  the  deluded  king. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  the  deluded  king- 
maker, "  the  rifles  of  your  Majesty's  army 
will  go  off  of  their  own  accord  ! " 

The  interview  ended  here  for  practical 
purposes,  but  it  was  carried  on  to  the  bitter 
end.  A  thousand  questions  there  were  to 
ask,  a  thousand  explanations  to  demand  of 
those  luckless  hahiles.  Very  droll  but  very 
painful  the  scene  must  have  become  when 
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the  ministers  waiting  anxious  in  the  ante- 
room were  summoned  to  account.  What 
pitiful  revelations  of  rash  self-delusion, 
of  conscious  misunderstanding  and  con- 
cealment of  unpleasant  truths,  that  cross- 
examination  must  have  disclosed  !  It  is 
high  testimony  to  the  Duke's  skill,  a  dis- 
heartening evidence  how  little  talent  could 
be  found  among  the  royalists,  that  he  should 
have  kept  his  place  after  this  affair.  But 
we  are  concerned  with  French  history  only 
so  far  as  it  influenced  our  characters,  and 
the  thread  of  it  we  have  been  following 
ends  here. 

The  collapse  of  her  high  enthusiasm  for 
the  Cause  gave  Jehanne  de  Perouac  another 
blow.  The  Count  grew  alarmed  about  her, 
and  proposed  a  sojourn  at  the  family  chateau 
in  Provence.  Sir  James  Latham,  urged  by 
his  daughter,  suggested  an  alternative.  He 
invited  Jehanne  to  pass  some  months  in 
their  Italian  villa,  and  she  consented  with 
delight.     Albert  had  rejoined  his  regiment 
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in  Algiers ;  and  solitary  confinement  with 
her  father  frightened  the  girl.  So  it  was 
arranged.  But  before  leaving  for  some 
months'  absence,  Sir  James  proposed  to 
visit  London  for  a  short  time.  There  only 
could  he  exert  himself  to  procure  special 
information  about  the  loss  of  'La  Donna.' 
And  at  Mary's  earnest  prayer,  the  whole 
family,  with  their  guest,  accompanied  him. 

In  this  capital  of  ours  news  is  concentrated. 
Before  the  Lathams  had  passed  two  days 
in  London  some  events  happened.  After 
visiting  the  India  Office  and  the  Admiralty, 
Sir  James  went  upon  his  private  busi- 
ness to  Ford's.  When  that  was  finished, 
the  lawyer  observed — 

"  A  very  strange  thing  has  occurred 
since  you  left  England.  You  will  recollect 
that  I  advised  young  Kawdon  to  advertise 
for  that  page-boy,  Dixon,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  seen  the  settlement  executed. 
I  do  not  approve  of  advertising,  but  this 
seemed   a   peculiar   case.     And   the   result 
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is  very  satisfactory.  Some  weeks  ago  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  man,  enclosing 
a  declaration  duly  sworn  before  the  magis- 
trate at  Singapore.  So  far  as  it  goes  the 
document  quite  confirms  public  rumour. 
Here  it  is." 

Sir  James  had  sincerely  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  his  young  friend,  but  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  sorrow  when  he  read  Dixon's 
affidavit.  In  due  form  that  person  swore 
that  in  his  presence,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, with  others,  Mr.  Eawdon  executed  a 
settlement  of  all  his  landed  property  upon 
his  young  son.  Sir  James  Latham  marked 
none  of  the  drawbacks.  He  did  not  trouble 
to  observe  that  the  trustees  were  not  identi- 
fied, nor  the  witnesses  named.  He  thought 
Pier's  case  made  out  and  triumphant.  Ford 
did  not  undeceive  him,  since  the  result,  as 
it  stood,  was  creditable  to  himself  pro- 
fessionally ;  and  Pier  Eawdon  was  dead. 

His  young  friend  then  had  been  legal 
owner  of  Weybridge.     Lady  Latham  quite 
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shared  his  feelings,  but  Mary  could  not 
see  the  change  of  the  situation.  To  learn 
that  if  Pier  had  not  been  drowned  he 
would  have  been  rich  did  not  affect  her. 
But  the  event  caused  another  flood  of 
tears. 

Next  morning,  amongst  her  letters  for- 
warded from  the  Hall,  Lady  Latham  received 
Pier's  account  of  his  adventures,  dated  from 
Bruni.  It  reached  her  in  bed.  I  am  quite 
sure  this  excellent  and  charming  lady  shed 
tears  in  reading  it  ;  I  am  sure  also,  that 
the  good  baronet  would  have  been  over- 
joyed, though  he  had  never  heard  of  Dixon's 
statement.  But  the  incident  of  yesterday 
lent  a  very  peculiar  interest  to  the  news. 
When  the  letter  had  been  skipped  through 
hurriedly,  they  sent  it  to  Mary's  room,  and 
held  a  serious  talk.  This  resuscitated  young 
man  was  worth  £10,000  a  year,  and  in  all 
respects  a  most  desirable  son-in-law.  He 
had  not  concealed  his  admiration  and 
attachment  for  Miss  Latham,  hinting  mar- 
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riage  so  frankly  that  several  times  of  late 
her  mother  had  hesitated  to  give  Mary  the 
letters.  For  Pier  Rawdon  with  but  £20,000, 
though  a  delightful  youth,  was  no  proper 
match  for  a  daughter  of  Latham.  And  her 
ladyship  had  not  delivered  them  without 
significant  remarks  quite  unnecessary.  Mary 
shared  her  opinion  from  ditferent  motives. 
Whilst  all  went  smoothly,  and  each  mail 
brought  news  of  pleasant  novelties  and 
prosperous  gales,  she  often  coloured  with 
impatience  at  Pier's  unconscious  tone  of  ■ 
mastership.  It  grew  upon  him  as  time 
went  on.  In  the  long  watches  of  a  tropic 
night,  upon  a  silver  sea,  or  camped  in  the 
sombre  woods,  he  had  so  idealized  and 
transfigured  that  last  interview  as  nearly 
to  persuade  himself  that  Mary  had  given 
him  a  formal  promise.  And,  whatever  he 
thought,  he  wrote  in  that  sense,  his  trust 
and  assurance  of  Mary's  love  underlying 
every  remark  addressed  to  her.  Her  replies, 
not   too   frequent,  endeavoured   to  repress 
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this    tone,     which     gravely    irritated     and 
annoyed  her. 

All  this  Lady  Latham  quite  understood 
and  approved.  But  matters  had  changed 
now.  Upon  the  one  hand,  Pier  was  going 
to  be  master  of  an  estate  as  fine  as  any  in 
the  county  almost ;  upon  the  other,  Mary 
w^as  no  longer  such  a  catch.  It  would  be  a 
convenience  to  Sir  James  if  his  son-in-law 
— whoever  he  might  be — would  take  the 
bride  penniless ;  and  they  well  knew  that 
money  had  no  value  in  Pier  Rawdon's  eyes. 
In  the  bedroom  council,  therefore,  it  was 
decided  that  in  future  his  timid  allusions 
to  marriage  should  be  encouraged,  and 
Mary's  petulance  judiciously  rebuked  ;  also, 
that  Jim  should  be  taken  into  confidence. 

Needless  to  tell  with  what  delight  Mary 
read  the  first  two  lines  of  Pier's  despatch, 
how  she  flew  into  Jehanne's  room,  and 
hugged  her,  and  cried — 

"  They  are  safe  at  Bruni  —  where  is 
Bruni  ?      They    have    been    wrecked,    and 
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taken  prisoners  by  pirates,  and  now  they 
are  free  ! " 

She  got  into  bed  to  read  all  the  letter, 
and  they  studied  it  with  their  arms  about 
each  other's  necks. 

So  Jehanne's  great  remorse  came  to  an 
end ;  but  she  did  not  shake  off  the  nervous 
depression  which  had  seized  her.  Mary 
showed  herself  milch  more  elastic  of  dis- 
position. Within  a  few  hours  she  began 
to  criticize  the  letter  in  the  old  spirit  of 
cavil  and  discontent,  finding  offence  in 
every  line  which  personally  referred  to  her. 
As  was  natural  after  danger  so  imminent, 
Pier's  heart  warmed  in  writing  for  the  eye 
of  her  he  loved,  and  there  were  expressions 
even  more  self-assured  than  usual.  Mary 
was  exceedingly  droll  and  sarcastic ;  but  to 
her  surprise.  Lady  Latham  reproved  her. 
Jim,  who  was  present,  observed— 

"  After  giving  Rawdon  all  the  encourage- 
ment you  have,  it's  a  little  hard  on  the 
poor  beggar  to  chaff  him  as  you  do.     He 
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might     well    deceive     himself     when    you 
deceived  everybody  else  !  " 

''  Jim  !  "  interrupted  Lady  Latham,  "  you 
go  too  far  !  " 

In  arms  for  the  fray,  Mary  exclaimed — 

"  What  encouragement  have  I  given  him 
— since  I  grew  up  ?  '* 

"  How  should  I  know  what  was  in  the 
letters  and  things  you  have  always  been 
exchanging  ?     Kisses,  I  dare  say  !  " 

'^  You  are  offensive  and  insulting  I " 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  matter  what  was  inside. 
The  envelope  and  the  address  were  en- 
couragement enough.  Have  you  kept  up 
a  correspondence  with  any  other  man  ? 
Tell  me  that.  But  when  a  straightforward 
young  fellow  draws  the  natural  conclusion, 
you  cut  up,  and  say  clever  things  about  him." 

"  You  exaggerate  excessively,  Jim,"  said 
his  mother,  repenting  her  of  this  imprudent 
ally. 

Not  by  such  reproaches  would  Mary  be 
swayed. 
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"  Oh,  well,"  Jim  answered,  rather  in 
bewilderment,  "  that's  how  the  case  would 
appear  to  any  young  fellow  of  my  age ;  but 
I  dare  say  we  should  all  be  mistaken." 

And  he  went  out. 

The  family  cause  had  sustained  enormous 
mischief  by  this  outburst,  vastly  more  than 
Lady  Latham  guessed.  Mary  knew,  of 
course,  what  conclusions  had  been  drawn 
from  Dixon's  affidavit,  when  Pier  was 
thought  to  be  lost.  A  much  less  clever 
girl  would  have  marked  a  coincidence  of 
events.  Jim  hitherto  had  not  seemed  to 
observe  anything  unusual  in  her  relations 
with  Pier,  had  never  alluded,  or  appeared 
to  notice  them,  since  his  outburst  in  Paris, 
so  disastrous,  and  so  sincerely  repented. 
But  so  soon  as  it  became  evident  that 
he  was  alive,  and  probable  that  he  was 
heir  of  Weybridge,  then  Jim  took  a  line 
which  in  eflfect  sustained  his  right  to 
look  on  Mary  as  his  destined  bride.  The 
suspicion    she    drew    from  this  Mary   kept 
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in  her  shrewd  little  head,  and  watched 
the  behaviour  of  her  parents.  Sir  James 
could  not  keep  a  secret,  and  he  soon 
l3etrayed  himself.  Lady  Latham,  put  off 
her  guard  by  an  air  of  guileless  ignorance, 
presently  allowed  her  desires  to  be  seen. 
With  that  self-control  which  impulsive 
natures  often  display  when  overpowering 
sentiment  possesses  them,  Mary  kept  silence 
until  discussions  that  arose  over  two  fol- 
lowing letters  made  her  quite,  quite  certain. 
Then,  in  family  conclave,  she  relieved  her 
soul,  beginning  in  a  strain  of  lofty  irony, 
continuing  in  a  gust  of  passion,  and  ending 
amidst  indignant  tears.  Her  astonished 
parents  gathered  that  they  were  deceitful, 
treacherous,  and  generally  unnatural  per- 
sons, who  would  sell  her  for  a  slave  if  they 
could,  that  Mr.  Pier  Eawdon  was  an  im- 
pertinent boy,  whom  she  would  never  marry 
if  he  had  millions,  and  that  she  herself 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  most  unfor- 
tunate   and    unhappy   girls    mentioned    in 
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history.  At  this  point  Jehanne  quietly 
entered,  and  before  she  could  withdraw 
Mary  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  passion- 
ately sobbing. 

Whilst  Sir  James  and  Lady  Latham 
looked  at  each  other  disconsolate— not  very 
much  shocked  by  the  abusive  language  of 
their  fiery  little  darling — Jim  had  a  happy 
inspiration  of  laughter.  He  rolled  and 
choked  with  amusement  so  genuine,  repeat- 
ing little  morsels  of  the  harangue  as  they 
occurred  to  him,  that  all  the  party  followed 
his  example.  Even  Jehanne  added  her  rare 
and  silvery  laugh  in  pure  sympathy.  Mary 
stamped,  then  pouted,  then  merrily  joined. 
But  when  all  had  recovered,  she  added — 

*'  Of  course  I  was  very  ridiculous,  and  all 
that.  But,  papa  and  mamma,  and  you, 
Jim,  remember !  what  I  said  about  Mr. 
Kawdon  was  perfectly  serious.  I  mean  it, 
every  word." 

They  all  knew  she  meant  it,  and  the 
family  council,  annoyed  but  not  desperate. 
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built  their  remaining  hopes  upon  the  lover's 
personal  fascination.  Lady  Latham  urged 
him  to  come  home,  frankly  suggesting  that 
Mary  had  still  to  be  won,  and  advising 
more  cautious  allusions  to  the  past  and 
future  in  .his  letters.  The  message  found 
Pier  at  Labuan,  in  no  state  for  love- 
making,  cautious  or  other. 

Then  the  Lathams  went  to  Italy  for  the 
winter,  returning  to  England  in  the  spring. 
Jehanne,  restored  in  health  but  not  in 
spirits,  rejoined  the  Count. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   FIGHT   WITH    KAYANS. 

When  the  young  Englishmen  set  out 
from  Bruni  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
Lanuns,  they  could  not  hide  from  them- 
selves that  it  was  a  desperate  risk.  Bud- 
rudeen  staked  his  life  that  Pangeran 
Hassan  Makota,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted 
the  command,  would  be  true  as  himself; 
but  this  chief  did  not  carry  recommend- 
ation in  his  looks.  He  was  son  of  that 
superlative  villain,  whose  ill- deeds  found 
mention  in  so  many  despatches  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  At  the  landing-place  on  a 
small  island  half-way  betwixt  Bruni  and  the 
Trusan  he  met  them,  and  introduced  the 
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other  leaders,  Pangeran  Madil,  Ampuans 
Daoud  and  Abdullah.  Hassan  Makota  was 
a  tall  man  for  his  race,  evil- looking  and  dis- 
sipated, superbly  dressed,  of  course.  He  had 
a  great  deal  of  that  courtesy  and  charm  of 
manner  which  caused  Rajah  Brooke  to  warn 
the  Colouial  Office  that  they  should  always 
recollect  the  Vizier  Makota,  his  parent,  was 
the  most  finished  gentleman,  as  the  most 
fiendish  blackguard,  in  the  Eastern  seas — 
where  blackguards  are  so  very  gentlemanly, 
and  so  very  finished.  Hassan  had  much 
also  of  his  father's  ability.  When  that 
chief  was  murdered,  after  a  crownino- 
atrocity,  his  enormous  wealth  disappeared. 
The  Sultan  took  all  that  could  be  found, 
but  it  was  a  sum  trifling  in  comparison. 
For  one  good  reason  or  other,  Mr.  St.  John 
ordered  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  it  was 
proved  that  Makota  kept  in  his  prau  a 
chest  full  of  gold  money,  amounting,  it  is 
supposed,  to  several  scores  of  thousands. 
This  chest  undoubtedly  was    on   board   at 
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the  time  of  the  assassination,  but  it  had 
vanished  a  few  hours  after.  What  became 
of  it  has  never  been  ascertained,  though 
many  suspicions  are  afloat.  The  family  got 
nothing,  and  the  Sultan  little.  He  allowed 
the  wives,  if  I  remember  rightly,  fifty 
pounds  a  year  amongst  them.  Hassan 
Makota  was  thrown  upon  the  world  penni- 
less, exposed  to  the  hatred  of  millions,  with 
whom  his  name  was  a  terror.  He  joined 
the  large  army  of  "  costers  and  tories,"  as 
that  same  class  was  called  in  Ireland.  I 
could  tell  by  what  oppressions,  intrigues, 
complaisances,  and  crimes  he  lived  in  a 
sort  of  feverish  luxury,  but  the  recital 
would  be  long. 

To  this  kindred  spirit  Budrudeen  intro- 
duced his  paymasters.  A  shed  of  boughs 
had  already  been  constructed,  and  furnished 
with  elegance.  Makota  guided  them  to  it 
with  much  grace,  talking  shrewdly  and 
pleasantly.  When  sentries  had  been  posted 
out  of  earshot,  and  the  four  chiefs  had  pro- 
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fessed  their  entire  devotion,  Pier  invited 
them  to  speak.  Makota  answered  for  all. 
He  said — 

"  When  the  Amj)uan  Budrudeen  in- 
formed me  that  the  relatives  of  the  Eng- 
lish Queen  asked  my  aid  in  driving  back 
these  Kayan  pigs,  I  was  proud.  I  sent  out 
faithful  men,  such  as  I  shelter  in  plenty 
at  my  house,  to  visit  the  Trusan  and 
Pandam  Island.  We  are  waiting  their 
return.  I  sent  others  into  the  markets 
and  places  where  bad  people  resort ;  and 
I  also,  animated  with  desire  to  show  my- 
self worthy  of  the  English  lords'  friendship, 
made  inquiries.  I  find  that  the  Kayans 
are  not  unsupported.  Paugeran  Usup,  Pan- 
geran  Suleiman," — he  counted  on  his  fingers 
a  dozen  names, — "  have  joined  them.  This 
nobleman  has  forty  follow^ers,  that  a  score, 
that  ten.  In  all,  there  are  not  less  than 
two  hundred  Bruni  men,  well-armed,  fight- 
ing in  the  Kayan  ranks.  What  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  relatives  of  the  English 
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Queen  should  authorize  me  to  send  mes- 
sengers to  these,  and  offer  honourable 
alliance." 

This  way  of  treating  the  matter  tickled 
the  fancy  of  the  Englishmen,  but  they  kept 
their  countenance.  The  advice  was  sound, 
if  the  facts  were  true.  Sweyn  said  quietly, 
without  offensive  significance  in  his  tone — 

"If  we  think  proper  to  follow  this  course, 
we  offer  terms  to  one  hundred  only.  The 
other  hundred,  perhaps,  will  not  take  part 
in  the  fight." 

The  Malays  evidently  thought  more 
highly  of  their  employers  after  an  incident 
which  showed  them  not  so  guileless  as  was 
expected.  It  was  decided  at  once  to  act 
on  the  idea.  A  trusty  man  started  in  the 
dark  to  bear  the  proposition.  After  some 
time  passed  in  discussing  arrangements, 
brandy  and  opium  were  introduced,  without 
such  formal  excuses  and  small  deceptions 
as  usual.  Thus  warmed,  the  Bruni  swash- 
bucklers  conversed   on   thinpfs   in    general, 
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and  Kayan  warfare  in  particular.  No 
companion  more  pleasant  is  found  than  a 
Malay  noble.  He  is  generally  intelligent, 
always  courteous.  The  law  of  survival 
exacts  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  public  affairs,  and  public  men,  and 
the  tendencies  of  local  interests ;  for  if 
he  neglect  these  studies,  his  too  careless 
existence  is  nipped  before  its  happy  prime. 

All  through  the  night  small  parties  ar- 
rived from  Bruni.  Thino^s  were  manas^ed 
very  orderly  and  quiet.  Those  who  first 
landed  had  built  long  beds  or  platforms, 
of  sticks  and  bamboo,  raised  a  foot  above 
the  ground.'  Sentries  who  watched  for 
new-comers  directed  them  to  the  cam- 
pong  of  their  chief,  one  of  the  four. 
This  careful  arrangement  was  necessary  to 
avoid  a  premature  outbreak  of  some  feud 
or  vendetta. 

At  the  earliest  dawn  the  pangerans 
came.  Their  sj)ies  had  returned,  bringing 
full  accounts  of  the  Kayan  position.      The 
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Trusan  was  quite  undefended  and  un- 
guarded. Some  fifty  men  lay  at  its  fur- 
ther outlet,  to  secure  any  food  which 
passing  market  people  would  dispose  of. 
A  diversion  from  the  Bruni  side  was 
evidently  not  thought  of.  Upon  Pandam 
the  whole  Kayan  force  was  encamped :  one 
large  body  guarding  the  boats,  at  the  fur- 
ther side  the  island,  and  the  remainder 
disposed,  each  clan  under  its  chief,  about 
the  Lanun  stockade.  This  had  been  erected 
amidst  the  great  sago  plantation.  The 
palms  had  been  felled,  and  pitched  one  on 
another ;  in  a  very  small  circle  at  first, 
but  enlarged  by  annexes,  as  the  Lanuns 
gained  time  and  confidence.  A  great  ad- 
vantage they  had  in  the  prickly  under- 
growth which  surrounds  a  sago  palm — a 
natural  abattis,  very  difficult  to  naked  men. 
Up  to  the  present  time  five  grand  attacks 
had  been  repulsed;  but  the  Kayans  held 
position  within  fifty  yards,  and  a  desperate 
effort   might    be   expected    on   the   follow- 
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ing  nio^ht.  Their  number  mio^lit  be  two 
thousand.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  Malays,  well- 
armed,  had  lately  joined  them,  under  chiefs  of 
note.  More  were  expected,  with  some  guns. 
Upon  receipt  of  this  news,  urgent  mes- 
sengers hastened  back  to  Bruni.  At  any 
risk  the  cannon  and  the  main  body  of  the 
mercenaries  must  be  ready  to  advance  at 
sunset,  for  there  was  little  hope  that  the 
Lanuns  would  repel  an  attack  such  as 
threatened.  The  Englishmen  were  not  so 
eagerly  impatient  of  the  issue  as  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  strange  scene 
around  them.  It  was  indeed  a  very  inter- 
esting camp.  These  pleasant-mannered  des- 
peradoes were  picturesque  in  all  they  did, 
full  of  life  and  character.  And  the  island 
was  beautiful.  Groves  of  cocoa-nut  covered 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  was  a  tangled 
garden.  Borneo  is  not  liberal  in  the  display 
of  flowers.  In  nooks  and  dark  recesses  they 
shyly  expand,  with  beauty  nowhere  sur- 
passed ;   and  the  tree-tops    are  clothed   in 
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blossom.  But  the  glory  of  the  island  lies 
in  its  orchids  and  nepenthes,  solitary  gems 
shining  in  gloom,  and  strange  vagaries  of 
vegetation.  There  are  exceptional  spots, 
however,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

After  the  evening  prayer,  recited  with 
particular  devotion,  two  messengers  arrived. 
Budrudeen  informed  his  masters  that  the 
Sultan  was  moving.  Patrols  quartered  the 
river,  and  the  guns  had  a  narrow  escape. 
He  abandoned  all  hope  of  forwarding  them, 
but  the  rest  of  the  force  was  on  its  way. 
The  other  tidings  came  from  Pangerans 
Usup  and  Suleiman.  They  accepted  the 
alliance  proposed,  and  they  would  attack 
the  Kayans  in  rear,  whilst  Makota  led  a 
charge  in  front.  The  treachery  promised 
with  such  calmness  was  excessively  distaste- 
ful to  English  ideas. 

"  I  would  not  kill  a  rat  so  basely ! " 
Sweyn  cried. 

Makota  looked  at  him  with  complaisant 
scorn. 
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"If  the  Tuans  want  a  great  figlit,  it  is 
the  same  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Shall  I  send 
the  infidels  guns  and  powder  ?  " 

At  dark  all  was  complete,  and  the  flotilla 
started.  A  small  body  went  in  advance,  to 
capture,  if  possible,  the  enemy's  picket  on 
the  Trusan,  under  the  guise  of  market 
people.  This  was  effected  without  noise, 
the  Kayans  crowding  eagerly  to  buy  pro- 
visions ;  not  one  escaped,  for  they  were 
half-starved.  Vastly  inspirited  by  a  success 
which  gave  them  two  score  of  able-bodied 
slaves,  the  Bruni  force  pushed  on  towards 
Pandam.  It  was  dark  night  when  they 
entered  the  broad  stretch  of  water  in  which 
that  island  stands.  The  enemy's  camp 
was  marked  by  dense  undergrowth,  but 
above  the  tree-tops  hung  a  ruddy  glow  of 
fires.  The  dull  beat  of  a  tum-tum  j)ulsated 
over  the  water,  telling  that  the  Lanuns  stiU 
held  out. 

A  hundred  men  separated  from  the  main 
body,  paddling  swiftly  round  to   secure  a 
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place  of  vantage  whence  they  might  seize 
the  Kayan  boats  so  soon  as  the  attack 
began.  The  others  waited.  Pier  and 
Sweyn  sat  in  Makota's  prau  with  that 
chieftain.  Quite  calm  was  he,  pleasantly 
humorous  and  communicative  about  Kayan 
habits.  Would  the  enemy  fight  well  ? 
Certainly  he  would.  Many  lives  of  the 
faithful  would  be  sacrificed  that  night. 
This  species  of  Kafiir,  unlike  the  Dyak, 
loves  to  do  battle  in  darkness.  He  does 
not  use  his  venomous  blowpipe,  unless  in  a 
regular  ambuscade,  but  draws  his  parang, 
and  rushes  to  close  quarters.  Perhaps  the 
lords  had  seen  that  very  curious  weapon  of 
the  dogs  ?  Its  blade  is  round  on  one  side, 
hollow  on  the  other,  and  with  it  the  Kayan 
warrior  will  cleave  a  man  to  the  shoulders. 
Many  Malays  of  the  poorer  sort  use  them. 
"  Their  disadvantage  *  is,"  Makota  added, 
**that  a  sword  like  mine  will  cut  them 
through."  Had  he  any  doubt  of  success  1 
Not  the  smallest !    It  is  true  that  the  savages 
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are  not  now  so  much  afraid  of  guns  as  they 
used  to  be.  Many  possess  firearms,  but 
they  have  no  skill  with  them.  Powder  is 
so  difficult  to  get  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
practise  shooting.  If  the  Kayans  were  ten 
times  as  numerous,  such  men  as  he  had 
gathered  would  cut  through  them.  For 
they  have  no  discipline.  Every  man  seeks 
his  foe  and  kills  him,  or  is  killed.  The 
Malays  would  push  straight  on,  and  the 
Kayans  would  disperse.  Not  one  ought  to 
escape.  For  the  treacherous  Bruni  nobles, 
in  whom  they  relied,  were  instructed  to 
make  for  the  boats  at  the  first  signal,  to 
overpower  the  guard,  in  concert  with 
Makota's  detachment,  and  to  seize  the 
fugitives  as  they  came  up.  Some  of  the 
most  desperate  might  try  to  swim,  but 
the  Muruts  and  the  Kadayans  would  pick 
them  up  in  the  woods.'  The  greater  number 
knew  too  well  what  hideous  fate  would  befall 
them.  And  Makota  blandly  recounted  how 
the  peasantry  would  treat  their  captives. 
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"  For  this  two  months  past,"  said  Eaw^- 
don,  "  I  have  felt  like  a  man  living  amongst 
devils,  and  this  seems  to  be  our  own  initi- 
ation into  their  mysteries.  It  is  all  too 
horrible,  Sweyn  ! " 

"  We  are  on  the  side  of  goodness,  at  all 
events !  Remember  the  stories  we  have 
heard  of  Kayan  fiendishness.  I  wish  the 
row  would  begin.     Shall  you  fight,  Pier  ?  " 

"  Only  to  defend  myself.  How  could 
one  strike  a  blow  in  company  with  these 
ravishers  and  cut-throats  to  release  such 
inhuman  brutes  as  Lanuns  ?  As  you  say, 
we  are  on  the  right  side ;  but  Christian 
o-entlemen  have  no  business  here — unless  it 
were  to  blow  up  that  den  of  wickedness, 
Bruni,  and  hang  every  man  in  it." 

"Listen,  Tuans  !  "  said  Makota.  "The 
time  is  passing.  You  will  do  well  not  to 
leave  the  boats." 

"  We  shall  go  with  you,"  they  both 
exclaimed. 

**That  is  wise.     I  feared  you  might  be 
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imprudent.      The   Kayans  will  swarm  like 
wasps  at  the  first  glimmer  of  our  torches." 

"  Do  you  remain  in  the  prau  then  ? " 

"  I  am  a  great  chief,  and  it  is  unbecoming 
in  me  to  exchange  blows  with  a  Kaffir — " 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Pangeran — " 
Sweyn  began. 

Pier  interrupted  him. 

"  We  shall  go  ashore  with  the  first,"  he 
said  briefly. 

"  As  you  please.  I  will  name  twenty 
men  to  guard  us.     Here  is  the  messenger." 

Noiselessly  -and  stealthily  a  small  canoe 
approached.  The  occupant  informed  them 
that  Pangeran  Madil  had  taken  his  position 
over  against  the  Kay  an  flotilla.  The 
moment  had  come,  and  death  was  awaiting 
some  of  them. 

"  Has  every  man  his  arms  to  hand  ? " 
asked  Makota ;  and  a  general  murmur 
answered  him.  "  Are  the  torches  ready  ? 
Those  who  carry  tow-ropes  ashore,  are  they 
in  the  bows  ?     The  twenty  men  wdio  attend 
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on  me  and  the  Tuans,  do  they  know  their 
duty  ? " 

All  those  practised  and  disciplined  fighters 
were  ready,  each  in  his  place. 

"  These,  then,  are  the  orders.  When 
we  reach  shore,  six  men  from  every  praii 
will  land  with  his  arms,  as  quietly  as  may 
be.  Two  of  them  will  be  provided  with 
ropes  to  haul  the  vessels  in.  If  the  enemy 
be  prepared,  you  will  all  raise  your  shout, 
light  the  torches,  and  dash  in.  If  not, 
you  will  form  upon  the  beach,  and  move 
under  your  chiefs  in  the  order  appointed — 
Ampuan  Daoud  commanding  the  advance, 
Ampuan  Abdullah  the  centre,  and  I  the 
rear,  with  the  Inggris  Tuans.  No  man  will 
stay  to  plunder.  The  slaves  and  the  booty 
shall  be  divided  according  to  rule.  Has 
any  noble  ampuan  anything  to  say  ?  No  ? 
Then,  Orang  Lalit,  in  Allah's  name  we  go 
to  victory  for  the  rescue  of  faithful  Moslem. 
When  the  evening  prayer  is  said — advance  ! "' 

One  instant  they  paused,  turning  towards 
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the  West.  Eapidly  they  touched  their 
foreheads,  mouths,  and  chests,  bowing  low ; 
then  resumed  the  paddles,  with  a  faint 
clatter,  and  gently  pulled  in. 

"I  could  shout  wath  excitement !  "  Sweyn 
muttered. 

"  If  only  we  had  a  better  cause,  and  more 
honest  comrades,"  answered  Kawdon. 

Makota  whispered,  ''Hush!"  and  in  dead 
silence  they  proceeded.  The  noises  of  the 
jungle  reached  them  faintly ;  the  drip  of 
paddles  and  the  rush  of  water  made  soft 
harmony.  Gradually  the  lurid  halo  on 
the  island  grew  clearer,  creejDing  downward 
amidst  the  trees.  But  there  was  no  hum 
of  men,  such  as  rises  from  a  camp,  and 
Makota  raised  himself  to  look  uneasily 
shore  wards.  Daoud  led  the  way,  with  his 
detachment,  in  tw^o  large  praus.  Every 
man  was  familiar  with  the  spot.  Making 
for  the  landing-place,  where  sago -cutters 
had  cleared  a  considerable  area,  Abdullah 
diverged  to  his  proper  left,  and  Makota  to 
his  right.     There  was  room  for  all  to  reach 
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shore  at  once,  but  the  advance  guard  had 
instructions  to  be  foremost. 

The  blurred    outline   of    the   trees  hung 

very   close    overhead    when    Makota    whis- 

»/ 

pered — 

"  That's  Daoud's  signal.  His  men  are 
landing.  By  the  name  of  the  All-Merciful, 
the  Kayans  are  roused  ! " 

As  he  spoke,  musquetry  began  to  peal, 
first  a  stray  shot,  then  volleys.  By  the  flash 
Daoud's  two  praus  were  seen,  close  in  shore, 
glittering  with  arms.  His  men  w^ere  splash- 
ing through  the  shallow^,  shrilly  cheering. 
No  enemy  appeared,  but  by  the  stream  of 
light  now  incessant,  missiles  glanced  from 
the  darkness  of  the  wood,  and  bodies  lay 
already  on  the  beach.  Whilst  paddles 
worked  furiously,  making  the  praus  leap 
like  hounds,  Makota  and  Abdullah  threw 
a  rain  of  lead  into  the  jungle.  The  torches 
hastily  lit,  twinkled,  steadied,  flared  as  they 
were  tossed  aloft,  throwing  a  shower  of 
red  sparks.  Then  the  Kayans  burst  out, 
charging   with    levelled    spears.     The    red 
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glow  lit  up  their  feathered  head-dresses, 
their  war- coats  of  black  bull's  hide  or 
panther  skin,  their  shields  clothed  with 
tufts  of  human  hair.  They  pressed  on 
ferociously,  with  screams  and  yells,  driving 
the  Malays  before  them  into  the  sea. 
Daoud  was  outnumbered  and  repulsed. 

Makota  stood  up,  with  the  fury  of  battle 
in  his  wild  eyes,  urging  his  men  with 
brandished  sabre.  They  answered  him 
gallantly.  But  a  moment  the  Englishmen 
were  spectators :  the  next,  they  sprang 
overboard  with  others,  splashing  through 
the  mud  and  shallow  water.  A  mob  of  the 
enemy  encountered  them,  with  spear  and 
sword.  So  savagely  they  came  that  a  volley 
failed  to  stop  them,  and  the  foremost  of 
Makota's  warriors  went  down,  while  the  rest 
fell  back.  But  he  himself  rushed  forward, 
with  Pier,  and  Sweyn,  and  his  body-guard. 
The  Kayans  closed  round,  a  ring  of  imp-like 
forms,  with  burning  eyes  and  mouths 
agape,  and  waving  parangs.  One  savage, 
gauntleted  with  brass  wire,  seized  Rawdon 
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by  the  sword  arm,  and  dealt  a  blow  which 
must  have  cleft  his  skull  ;  but  Sweyn 
grasped  his  wrist  and  tore  it  round,  twist- 
ing him  off  his  legs,  and  throwing  him 
head  foremost  among  struggling  feet  of 
friend  and  foe.  At  the  next  step  he  himself 
fell  in  a  hole,  and  Pier  seized  by  the  throat 
a  Kayan  who  stooped  over  to  despatch  him. 
The  brute  writhed  like  a  snake,  and  that 
was  no  time  for  struggling.  Lifting  him 
by  the  breech-clout,  Pier  tossed  him  aside, 
upon  the  weapons  of  his  friends,  and  aided 
Garrow  to  regain  his  feet. 

"  This  is  the  heroic  sport ! "  he  breath- 
lessly exclaimed.     "At  it  again,  Pier  ! " 

But  the  Kayans,  undisciplined  and  un- 
used to  act  in  masses,  had  no  real  chance. 
Abdullah  attacked  them  in  rear ;  Daoud's 
men  returned  to  the  fight.  Whilst  Makota 
and  his  chosen  few  kept  the  ground  won, 
other  Malays  fell  back,  reloaded,  and  again 
advanced,  to  deliver  fire  at  close  quarters. 
The  Kayans  broke.  An  old  chief,  con- 
spicuous  for   a   scarlet   cap,    decked    with 
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feathers  of  the  rhinoceros  hornbill,  rallied 
them  once,  and  led  them  to  a  final  effort. 
But  Makota  sprang  at  him.  The  ancient 
warrior  stooped,  and  his  opponent's  blade 
sliced  the  plume  of  his  headdress.  Eawdon 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  Sweyn 
snatched  his  sword  away.  The  chief's  look, 
when  he  perceived  the  colour  of  the  face 
so  close  to  his,  was  irresistibly  comic.  He 
strug-aled  no  more.  The  bravest  of  men 
may  yield  to  a  devil,  and  nothing  less  did 
this  veteran  suppose  his  captor.  He  sat 
upon  the  ground,  staring  and  trembling. 
Makota  readily  deputed  a  man  to  put  him  on 
board  the  prau.  Then  they  formed  up  and 
advanced,  leaving  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
It  was  all  over.  Not  a  Kayan  remained 
in  sight.  Silently  as  they  had  appeared,  so 
silently  they  vanished.  From  first  to  last 
the  affair  had  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes, 
but  very  many  brave  souls  had  gone  to 
their  account.  Led  by  Murut  guides,  the 
victors  hastened  up  the  path  in  a  red  flare 
of  torches.     No  shot  was  fired  until,  at  the 
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stockade  itself,  Daoud's  men  suddenly 
recommenced.  Pushing  forward,  Makota 
learned  that  a  few  Kayans  had  rushed  out 
of  it  as  the  Malays  came  in  sight,  but  they 
made  no  stand.  This  strange  news  some- 
what prepared  them  for  the  scene  within. 
The  area  was  strewn  with  bodies,  mostly 
headless.  Their  clothes  told  them  to  be 
Lanun,  but  there  were  some  Kayans  also, 
those  unmutilated.  What  had  happened 
was  easy  to  comprehend.  Put  off  their 
guard  by  the  noise  of  fight  at  the  landing- 
place,  the  besieged  had  neglected  for  a 
moment  to  keep  watch,  and  the  foe,  scaling 
their  defences,  attacked  them  unprepared. 
But  a  score  had  escaped,  for  hiding  is  not  in 
Lanun  nature. 

While  J;he  Malays,  with  vengeful  hearts, 
regarded  this  spectacle,  doubly  shocking  to 
them  as  Mussulmans  and  as  allies,  in 
a  sense,  a  distant  uproar  roused  them  to 
new  efforts.  The  fugitive  Kayans  had 
reached  their  boats,  to  find  them  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy.     Amidst  the  tumult 
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of  their  own  battle,  none  liad  heard  the 
lesser  fight,  nor  marked  the  desertion  of 
the  Bruni  chiefs.  When  they  came  up  the 
guard  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  captured, 
and  the  praus  had  been  removed.  Too  well 
those  savages  knew  what  would  be  their 
fearful  end,  caught  in  the  woods.  Reckless 
of  mere  death,  they  swam  out,  their  parangs 
in  their  teeth,  to  recover  the  canoes.  The 
Malays  offered  quarter  in  vain.  They  had 
no  wish  to  destroy  or  to  maim  these  fine 
fellows,  worth  forty  dollars  apiece  at  Bruni. 
The  firing  w^as  intended  only  to  daunt  them. 
But  the  Kayans  were  very  numerous  and 
very  desperate.  Several  canoes,  less  ably 
manoeuvred  than  the  rest,  fell  into  their 
hands,  and  all  aboard  were  slain.  These 
vanished  instantly  in  the  darkness.  But 
the  large  praus,  after  enticing  swimmers  to 
exhaustion,  suddenly  turned,  noosing  their 
scattered  pursuers  with  ropes,  stunning  them 
with  blows,  dragging  them  aboard  by  main 
force.  Few  of  the  Kayans  displayed  that 
heroism  of  soul  which  enables  a  Lanun  or  a 
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Balignini  to  sink  and  appear  no  more  when 
in  such  case.  They  yielded  themselves 
prisoners,  or  sullenly  swam  back.  There 
the  Malays  drawn  up  received  them,  tied 
their  hands,  and  threw  them  on  the  ground. 
Some  of  those  whose  wounds  were  painful 
struck  the  poor  wretches  cruelly ;  but 
Eawdon,  observing  such  a  case,  knocked  the 
perpetrator  off  his  legs  into  the  trampled 
mud.  Fortunately  he  had  no  friends 
amongst  the  on-lookers,  who  only  laughed. 
Makota,  when  appealed  to,  angrily  forbade 
ill-treatment  of  the  prisoners.  It  depre- 
ciated their  market-value. 

Before  leaving  the  stockade  Garrow  had 
found  the  Lanun  rajah.  Wounded  several 
times  in  the  previous  actions,  he  had  been 
unable  to  keep  his  feet  when  the  rush  came, 
and  his  slaughtered  warriors,  falling  over 
him,  had  saved  his  life.  He  looked  at  his 
preservers  sternly,  without  speaking,  and 
they  left  him  in  care  of  his  friends. 
Meantime  both  camps  were  plundered  sys- 
tematically, the  prisoners  being  disposed  in 
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the  manner  easiest  for  safety,  without  the 
least  regard  to  comfort  or  to  wounds,  unless 
there  was  danger  of  death.  Sickened  by 
the  view  of  pain  and  brutality  which  they 
could  not  prevent,  the  Englishmen  retired 
to  Makota's  prau.  It  was  full  of  Kayans, 
mostly  injured.  On  the  small  deck  aft 
lay  the  old  man  with  scarlet  cap  whom  Pier 
had  made  captive.  One  of  Makota's  serv- 
ants observed,  with  a  grin  familiar  but  not 
disrespectful — 

*'  This  Kaffir  says  he  is  a  great  pangeran 
in  his  own  country  :  so  we  have  put  him 
alongside  of  your  lordship." 

The  chief  looked  up  at  them  with  awe  ; 
he  had  sustained  little  hurt,  but  the  uneasy 
shifting  of  his  limbs  told  of  pain.  Ex- 
amining him  closely  by  the  red  torch-light, 
they  found  that  the  cords  which  tied  his 
hands  and  feet  were  actually  buried  in  the 
flesh.  After  cutting  them,  they  invited  the 
prisoner  to  take  some  spirits,  which  he  did 
like  a  man  whose  death  is  decreed,  and  who 
submits  to  fate. 
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An  interpreter  was  found  witli  ease.  He 
reported  that  the  Kayan's  name  was  Long- 
kiput,  that  he  was  orang  kaya  of  a  village 
on  the  Baram.  Starting  from  thence, 
twelve  months  before,  with  two  hundred 
warriors,  he  dropped  down  the  Baram  river 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Tutu.  This  he 
ascended  to  the  junction  of  the  Milanau, 
which  the  party  entered.  Travelling  to 
the  Molu  mountains,  they  hauled  their 
war-boats  overland  to  the  waters  of  the 
Trunan,  a  distance,  probably,  of  thirty 
miles.  A  road  for  the  purpose  is  cut 
through  the  jungle,  upon  which  trees  are 
laid  crosswise,  about  a  yard  apart ;  so 
regular  and  systematic  are  the  Kayan 
forays.  The  labour  of  dragging  such  a 
distance,  over  such  a  path,  vessels  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  long,  may  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Launching  upon  the  Trunan, 
they  descended  to  the  Madalam,  and  thence 
to  the  Limbang,  where  at  length  they  began 
to  search  for  human  heads — the  object  of 
this  long  pilgrimage.     But  the  population 
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now  is  very  scanty,  and  skilled  in  every 
ruse  of  Kay  an  warfare.  They  lost  more 
skulls  than  they  gained,  and  not  a  single 
slave  was  caught.  Journeying  onwards 
down  the  Limbang,  they  overtook  a  fleet 
of  their  inland  relatives,  and  joined  them. 
In  process  of  time  their  adventurous  career 
was  stopped  by  the  Lanuns,  as  already 
detailed. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  Sweyn  cried.  "  It  is 
not  possible  that  human  beings  would  incur 
such  toil  and  danger  for  the  sake  of  cutting 
people's  throats  !  What  is  the  whole 
distance  ?  " 

The  chief  replied,  with  complacency,  that 
a  man  travelling  a  full  day's  journey  would 
not  cover  the  ground  under  two  months, 
allowing  no  time  for  halts. 

"  Has  his  tribe  any  hatred  of  these  poor 
wretches  ?  Does  he  wish  to  conquer 
Bruni  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all !  They  seek  heads  alone  ; 
but  if  children  are  captured  they  are 
enslaved.     There    is    nothing    to    plunder. 
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The  Kayans  are  too  ricli  to  value  what  the 
Muruts  have." 

*'  Now,"  Sweyn  exclaimed,  ^'  you  will  be 
more  charitable  to  the  Lanuns,  Pier.  There 
are  worse  devils  than  they.  How  many 
heads  has  this  vile  old  brute  taken  in  his 
life  ? "  he  added,  to  the  interpreter. 

This  question  roused  the  ancient  warrior. 
He  began  a  sort  of  chant,  and  the  other 
prisoners  emphasized  each  pause  with  a 
short  exclamation  intoned.  The  interpreter 
repeated  after  him  a  string  of  barbarous 
names,  each  succeeded  by  a  number,  at  such 
a  place  one  head,  at  another  two,  and  so  on. 

*'  How  many  ?  How  many  ? "  Sweyn 
cried,  furious  with  indignation.  "  I  believe 
— I  really  believe,  that  if  Makota  proposed 
to  flay  this  wretch  alive,  I  could  walk  away 
and  leave  him  to  do  it  without  a  word. 
Think,  Pier,  of  the  misery  beyond  all  telling 
which  he  has  devoted  his  long  life  to 
inflict,  for  sport,  without  motive  or  purjDose 
but  devilry  !  Shut  up,  you  fiend  !  How 
many  is  it  ?  " 
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The  metrical  reckoning  could  not  easily 
be  arrested,  and  it  was  with  sullen  dignity 
that  the  Kayan  gave  its  tale  in  brief. 

"  A  hundred  and  seventeen  !  Was  there 
ever  tiger  that  had  such  an  account  ?  Take 
him  forward  out  of  our  sio^ht  !  You  have 
no  repentance  now,  Pier  ?  " 

"Not  one  vestige  left.  I  could  hang 
every  ]3risoner  upon  a  tree,  and  my  con- 
science would  never  give  one  twinge.  If 
we  meet  Kayans  again  in  fair  fight  we 
will  do  some  vengeance,  Sweyn." 

Makota's  voice  was  heard,  eagerly  hail- 
ing. He  came  on  board  with  Pangerans 
Suleiman  and  Usup,  who  were  ceremoni- 
ously presented  to  the  Tuans.  After 
shaking  hands,  and  expressing  with  graceful 
interest  their  deep  regard  for  Englishmen 
in  general,  and  for  these  specimens  in  par- 
ticular, they  begged  permission  to  see  the 
chief  with  a  scarlet  head-dress.  He  had 
been  taken  forward,  but  the  attendants 
brought  him  to  the  raised  deck  amidships, 
where    the    pangerans    had    squatted    with 
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torch- bearers.  At  sight  of  them  the  okl 
Kayan  raised  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and  said  in  Malay, — 

"I  am  here,  Siniawan,  chief  of  Gura, 
who  never  broke  his  word  to  friend  or 
foe." 

The  Malays  present  uttered  a  simultane- 
ous cry  ;  it  was  the  most  active  of  all  the 
Kayan  marauders  whom  they  had  taken. 
They  crowded  to  look  at  him,  a  lean  and 
wiry  figure,  almost  naked.  The  fighting 
jacket  of  panther  skin,  and  the  cuirass 
of  anteater's  scales,  had  been  stripped  ofi* 
by  his  captors,  and  he  wore  only  a  breech - 
clout  of  the  poorest  stuff.  The  wrinkled 
face,  though  very  plain,  had  an  air  of 
command.  The  cheekbones  were  high,  the 
mouth  stern  and  set,  the  eyes,  small  and 
prominent,  had  a  steady  glance  He  was 
tattooed  in  patterns  here  and  there ;  the 
lobes  of  his  ears  hung  like  loops  of  twine, 
so  distended  that  a  cricket-ball  might  easily 
have  been  passed  through  them.  The  upper 
part  also   was  bored,  in  a  series  of  holes, 
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tliroiigh  ^Yllich  the  teeth  of  the  tiger  cat 
protruded.  Savage  and  ugly,  but  dignified 
and  resolute,  the  great  chief  stood  before 
his  enemies. 

Makota  looked  at  him  thoughtfully. 

"  Where  are  your  gold  ornaments, 
KafEr  ?  "  he  said  at  length. 

*' Buried  in  the  ground.  One  of  my 
slaves  will  show  you." 

But  the  Malays  rose  eagerly,  and,  at  a 
sign,  the  old  man  was  tumbled  overboard, 
and  carried  with  them  ashore.  The  cache 
was  soon  discovered,  and  rude  jewellery  of  no 
small  value  turned  up.  Afterwards  he  was 
dismissed,  to  sleep  with  the  other  prisoners, 
whilst  the  pangerans  consulted  in  low  tones. 
Presently  they  departed,  and  Makota  came 
to  smoke  his  opium-pipe  before  retiring. 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  Siniawan  ? " 
Pier  asked. 

''  We  shall  give  him  to  the  Sultan,  with 
twenty  slaves ;  other  fifty  we  distribute 
amongst  the  Datus.  Every  man  will  have 
a  slave.     Never  did  our  poor  fellows  share 
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sucli  a  plunder  since  their  ancestors 
captured  the  Princess  of  Johore  in  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  If  the  Tuans  propose  another 
expedition,  all  Bruni  will  volunteer." 

"  What  will  the  Sultan  do  with  Siniawan?" 

"  Hold  him  to  ransom  probably." 

"  What  ?  Let  the  murderous  old  villain 
go  free  ? " 

"  I  suppose  so.     He  is  very  rich." 

*'  Without  a  promise  to  take  no  more 
heads  ? " 

"  He  would  not  make  it  if  they  roasted 
him  alive,  for  he  would  not  keep  it," 
Makota  said,  laughing. 

"  And  he  would  not  lie  ?  He  lied  to  us 
before  you  came." 

"That  was  another  thing.  The  Sultan 
will  not  ask  an  oath  of  him.  But  it  may 
be  that  the  Kayan  will  never  again  wish 
to  invade  our  territory." 

"  That  is  a  poor  chance  to  rely  on.  His 
whole  object  in  life  is  murder." 

"  No  doubt.  But  the  Sultan's  physicians 
are  very  skilful." 
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"  Will  he  be  poisoned  tlien  ?  " 

"  No.  The  Kayans  would  come  down 
like  a  flight  of  ants.  They  will  give  him 
something.  Ah,  it  was  my  father  who  had 
those  secrets  !  Nobody  like  him.  He  made 
people  angry  or  sad,  drew  the  strength 
from  their  limbs,  the  energy  from  their 
hearts,  caused  them  to  love  or  hate,  as  it 
answered  his  purpose.  Any  one  will  tell 
you  there  w^as  no  physician  like  Vizier 
Makota.     A  pleasant  night  to  you,  Tuans." 

The  first  duty  of  the  morning  was  to 
count  the  dead,  the  wounded,  and  above  all 
the  slaves.  Forty-two  Malays  had  perished 
in  the  fight,  or  bled  to  death  untended. 
Makota  had  not  exaggerated  the  mutilations 
wrought  by  that  strange  instrument,  the 
Kayan  parang.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
dead,  however,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
tiny  poisoned  arrows  of  the  blow-pipe.  After 
picking  out  twenty  slaves  for  the  Sultan, 
and  fifty  more  for  influential  nobles,  Makota 
embarked  the  bodies  of  his  slain  country- 
men, and  the  wounded.     Then  he  built  a 
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stockade  for  the  prisoners,  who  dared  not 
escape  to  fall  into  the  power  of  Muruts 
and  Kadayans. 

A  messenger  arrived  from  Budrudeen. 
He  announced  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Lanun  clan  had  reached  Bruni  Bay,  where 
the  Sultan,  a  good  deal  alarmed,  desired 
them  to  wait  instructions.  Anxious,  above 
all  things,  to  keep  his  wicked  policy  a 
secret  from  these  new-comers,  he  forbade 
all  intercourse  with  them  under  pain  of 
death.  Carrying  this  news,  Pier  and  Sweyn 
visited  the  Lanun  survivors.  The  Eajah  sat 
amongst  them,  but  he  would  not  speak. 
The  others  seemed  almost  cheerful,  but 
such  discourtesy  on  their  monarch's  part 
caused  them  shame.  Seeking  an  excuse 
for  him,  they  declared  he  could  not  use 
his  voice,  and  the  old  man  himself  sulkilv 
made  a  gesture  of  acquiescence.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  breach  of  manners 
is  the  worst,  if  not  the  only  crime  regarded 
by  these  people.  He  who  would  cut  your 
throat    would    not   neglect   to   salute   you ; 
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he  who  meditates  the  most  direful  deeds 
will  perform  any  office  which  breeding  de- 
mands. Lanuns  are  less  polite  than  other 
Malays,  but  all  those  round  were  noble. 
The  Rajah  must  be  vengeful  indeed  to 
neglect  the  proprieties  in  such  a  way.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  decide  something  about 
him  and  his  followers,  forbidden  as  they 
were  to  join  their  friends.  Makota  met 
this  difficulty  by  offering  his  house  as 
shelter  for  the  Lanuns — at  a  consideration 
understood.  So  that  was  settled,  and  in 
the  afternoon  all  returned  to  Bruni,  occupy- 
ing last  night's  camp,  and  arriving  next 
day. 
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